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HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


From a photograph taken in 1868. 


| AM come to that stage of my pilgrimage that is within sight of the River of Death, and I feel that now I must 

have all in readiness day and night for the messenger of the King. I have sometimes had in my sleep strange 
perceptions of a vivid spiritual life near to and with Christ, and multitudes of holy ones, and the joy of it is like 
no other joy--it cannot be told in the language of the world. What I have then I know with absolute certainty, yet 


it is so unlike and above anything we conceive of in this world that it is difficult to put it into words, 


The incon- 
ceivable loveliness of Christ! 


It seems that about him there is a sphere where the enthusiasm of love is the calm 
habit of the soul, that without words, without the necessity of demonstrations of affection, heart beats to heart, 
soul answers soul, we respond to the Infinite Love, and we feel his answer in us, and there is no need of words.— 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, in a letter to a friend, written in 1887. 
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EDUCATION. 

—— The graduating class at Williams was a 
comparatively small one for recent years, 
there being but sixty-two members. It is 
thought that the college has probably reached 
the limit of its growth for some time, owing 
to the lack of dormitory accommodations, and 
future efforts will be directed toward the im- 
provement, rather than the enlargement, of 
the institution. 


— Commencement at Ward Academy, 
South Dakota, this year completed its third 
year of work, and the first class of the school 
graduated three members in the classical 
course, all of whom mean to take a full col- 
lege course. Addresses were given by Rev. 
James F. Cross of RK sebud on The Demand 
of the Day for Higher Education, and by Rev. 
E.M. Williams, D. D., of Yankton on Loyalty. 
The academy has had a larger enrollment of 
pupils than ever before, and its sphere of in- 
fluence is growing steadily. 


— The Commencement exercises of Tem- 
ple Grove Seminary, Saratoga Springs, in- 
cluded an anniversary sermon by Rev. Her- 
bert Gesner and an address by Dr. Dowd, 
the principal. The pupils’ recital was of a 
high order. A lawn party was given by the 
principal and his wife and was attended by a 
large and brilliant assemblage. One of the 
principal features was the Class Day exer- 
cises, which proved extremely interesting 
and original. The alumnie banquet was 
greatly enjoyed. On a later day essays were 
read by the members of the class. 





— Among the results of the recent finan- 
cial campaign at Illinois College is the estab- 
lishment of memorial scholarships by Lyman 
W. True of Jacksonville, in memory of bis 
son, and by Mrs. E. L. Brainerd of Lincoln, 
Ill.,in memory of her father, Ilenry H. Ous- 
ley, who was closely identified with the early 
history of the institution. The C. EK. Socie- 
ties of several churches in Jacksonville and 
other towns have given money to establish a 
Christian Endeavor scholarship. Friends of 
the late D. W. Fairbank have endowed an 
alcove in the new library, which will bear his 
name, and it is greatly desired that other al- 
coves may be similarly provided for. Such 
an endowment requires $1,500, 
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—— The program of the Northern New 
England Chautauqua Assembly at Fryeburg, 
Me., July 28-Aug. 15, promises valuable 
courses in kindergarten, physical culture, | 
parliamentary law, music, painting and the 
natural sciences in charge of an able corps of 
teachers, as well as numerous lectures by 
such popular speakers as Rey. J. J. Lewis, 
I, R. Roberson, Rev. E. L. Warren, Mr. E. P. 
Gaston and Miss C. T. Sibley, while the musi- 
cal talent will, as in past years, be of a high 
order. Special features will be W. C. T. U. 
day, political day, grange day, etc. The as- 
sembly is under the direction of George D. 
Lindsay of Portland, Me., who has success- 
fully managed the previous summer schools, 





—— There is little danger that the young 
people of Boston will lose their interest in 
American history so long as the Old South 
summer lectures maintain their high standard 
and the Old South prizes continue to stimulate 
study and thought along this line. The lecture 
course this year, which opens July 15, has as 
its general subject The American Ilistorians, 
and the lecturers are to be Mr. E. D. Mead, 
Professors Barrett Wendell and C. H. Lever- 
more, Mr. Richard Burton, Pres. Austin Scott, 
Hon. Roger Wolcott, Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis 
and Mr. John Fiske. Four prizes are offered 
for next year to graduates of the Boston High 
and Latin Schools in 1895 and 1896 for the 
best essays on two subjects—KEarly Historical 
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Writing in America from Capt. John Smith 
to Governor Hutchinson and The Harvard 
Historians and the Services of Harvard Uni- 
versity for American History. 


—~ Exceptionally fine music, large audi- 
ences and marked excellence of the graduat- 
ing exercises were the special features of the 
forty-second annual Commencement of Paci- 
fic University, June 13-17. President McClel- 
land, who had just returned from the Kast, 
gave the baccalaureate sermon on The Indi- 
vidual’s Debt to the World, based on Rom, 1: 
14-16, Sunday evening tev. Mahlon Willett, 
DD. D., delivered an able address before the 
Christian associations of the college. Then 
followed on succeeding evenings the address 
before the literary societies by Hon. C. E.5S. 
Wood, the address to the alumni by Hon, 
Harvey Scott and the closing exercises of 
Tualatin Academy, which graduated fifteen 
young ladies and gentlemen. The college 
graduating exercises occurred June 17, fol- 
lowed in the evening by the beat Commence- 
ment concert ever given in Forest Grove. 
The university thus closed one of the most 
successful years in its history, with the larg- 
est attendance on record. 
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Outing 
Suits. 


Suits of equal quality and style were 
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never before offered at such low prices : 
Striped Duck Suits only 98¢-: 


Fancy Stripe Duck Suits, 
Batiste effects, only . Ge 98 


150 Linen Suits, sake lot, stylish 
cut and fine quality, trimmed, worth 


from $6.00 to $15.00, at 


3.98, 4.98, 6.98. 


Second Floor—Take Klevator. 


Wm. S. Butler & Co., 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
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Individual 
Communion 


Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 
toms and usages of all branches of the Christian 
church, Illustrated descriptive catalogue free, 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO., Northville, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Furniture for Church, Chapel, Sunday 
Schools and Assembly Rooms 
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Sous Mane or 3 
Sataloque with 2b EL festimen als. cHOGLTINES Yerms 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, .Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to save and utilize 
all the valuable parts. and for a comparatively smal! 
outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specialty, and tencers his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited, 


BAILEY’S 


compound, light-spreading, Silvere 
lated Corrugated Glass retlectors. 
"he most perfect light ever made 
for CHURCHES, Halls, etc. 














Duxbak ° 


is the name 


of the » Ge 


® ¥s* BIAS 
ef VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING 


that is rainproof and sheds water. It 
wears —like the other S. HI. & M.’s and 
does not turn gray like the cheap kinds. 
Put it on your traveling and sea-side gowns 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed /ree. 





*“ Home Dressmaking Made Easy,''a new 72 page 
book by M Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, giving valuable points, mailed for 





S. H. & M, Co., P. O, Box 599, N. Y. City. 
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The Congregationalist 
SERVICES .. 


THIRTY-=THREE 
SERVICES READY. 


100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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The... 
Pilgrimage... 


New World Pilgrims at A unique bro- 
Old World Shrines...  chure, valuable 
as a Pilgrim svuvenir Contains the full 
Itinerary of the Party. 42 Ilustrations, 
Price, 10 Cents. 
A Souvenir of the Party, with original 
List illustrations by Ipsen, seut, 
postpaid, for 10 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
I Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL C@O., besten Mass. 








THE LARGEST ESTABLISiiWiENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURCH BELL i ats 


see * BEL _ METAL Lp ed oe »T 
nd for Price and Catalogu 
LeSHANE. BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
conten Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
per and Tin Church Bells & Chimes, 
Highest Award at World's Fair. Gold 
Mid-winter Exp’n, Price, verms, eto., aod ty 


| REFLECTORS | 


Hondoome designs for electric light,: gas 
and oil. Catalogue and price list free. 


BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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ATMANU: JOHN H. Pray, 
FACTURERS’ “CARPETS amd 





PRICES. 658 WASHINGTON sr. 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


Sons & Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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(Study this Out and Try it Yourself.) 


$25.2 GIVEN 
GOLD AWAY 


Who can form the greatest number of words from the 
letters in CONTESTANTS by using them backward or 
forward? You are smart enough to make fifteen or 
more words, we feel sure, and if you do you will receive 
a good reward, D not use any letter more times than 
it appears inthe word Here is an example of the way 
to work it out: Con, cost, coat, on, test, to, eat, ete. The 
publishers of WOMAN’S WORLD AND JENN ESS MILLER 
MONTHLY will pay $10 in gold to the person able to 
make the largest list of words from the letters in the 
word CONTESTANTS; #6 for the second largest; £5 for 
the third; 83 for the fourth, and $1 to the fifth, and a 
lady’s handsome American movement watch for each 
of the seven next largest lists. The above rewards are 
given free and without consideration for the purpose 
of attracting attention to our handsome and valuable 
ladies’ magazine, twenty-four pages, ninety-six long 
columns, finely illustrated, and all original matter, long 
and short stories by the best authors; price #1 per year. 
It is necessary for you to send 12 two-cent stamps for a 
three-months’ trial subscription with your list of words, 
and every person sending 24 cents and a list of fifteen 
words or more is guaranteed an extra present by return 
mil (in addition to the magazine) of a large 100-page 
book, “ Besidethe Bonnie Brier Bush,” by lan Maclaren, 
one of the most fascinating books of the age. Satis- 
faction guaranteed in every case or your money re- 
funded, Lists should be sentat once,and not later than 
July 25, so that the names of successful coutestants 
may be in the September issue, published in August. 
Our publication has been established nine years. We 
refer you to any mercantile agency for our standing. 
Write now. Address J. H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 905 
Temple Court, New York City. 


The Fourfold Story 


By George F, GENUNG, 
Pp. 118. Price, 75 cts. 


“ We know of no better small book for a study of the 
Gospels."—The Outlook. 

“An admirable analysis of the four Gospels, as clear 
as a mere outline but filled out fully enough to be en- 
oyable and profitable reading.”’—Congregationalist. 

“While a careful and scholarly study, the language is 
simple, clear, and free from technical terms.’’— 7he 
Advance. 


Letters on Baptism 


By Rev. E. B. FAIRFIELD. 
5th Edition. Pp. 249 Price, 75 cts. 


“It is a notable book.”—Public Opinion. 

“The argument is ingenious and able, and presented 
in a spirit which captivates the reader.” — Libliotheca 
Sacra, 

“The author states the arguments which convinced 
him in so scholarly and effective a manner that it can- 
not fail to have a wide influence a."— Congregationalist. 

“It is a full and candid treatment of the subject, 
useful and helpful to those who have to contend with 
the vexed question.” —Presbuterian. 











Congregational 8.S. & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON aNnp CHICAGO, 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
Cospel Hymns, |! to 6, for Devotional Meetings. 
Excelsior Music Edition, 739 Hyinns, $75 per 100. 
Cospel Choir No. 2, #40 per 100. 
Highest Praise, for the Sabbath School. #:!) 
per 100, 
Christian Endeavor Hymns. #3 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Homes with adoption for two motherless boys, 
aged tive years and twenty-two months, respectively. 
~. letters may be addressed H. D. Robinson, Barre, 

ass. 





Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
elc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





THE KEv. Dr. FRANCIS E. MARSTEN, of Columbus, 
0., may be addressed by correspondents until Oct. | at 
Attleboro Falls, Mass. 

Rev. J. H. JonESs, No. Abington, Mass., is prepared 
to lecture on all phases of the labor question. He was 
for six years a Knight of Labor, is now president of a 
Ba rment workers’ trade union, and is secretary of the 

ommittee on “Sunday toil’ of the Congregational 
Association of Massachusetts, He also seeks to serve 
as a pulpit supply. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833, Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
8els; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
aud Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
RBV. W. CU. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER, 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday, 
At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANOEK, $5.00; Five YEARS, $10.00. 
If PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 Cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, us 
printed uponthe paper. If a special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 
DISCONTINUANOCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specifie order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be ree at any 
time, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, 

; ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11} inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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‘¢Ditman’s Sea Salt »@ 


For home bathing, Healthful because it 
brings all the beneficial elements of the briny ¢ 
wave into your Toilet Room. Economical 
because it saves the expense of “stopping at ( 
the beach.”’? Economy isa revenue. Be sure 
and get 


“DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT” 


It is the only genuine. 
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Ditman's is Sea Salt, Refuse all Others. 
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¢ Of Your Druggist, 


; A.J. DITMAN, Manufucturer, New York, N. ¥. 
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“Where Times 


99 
are Prosperous 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 
ISLAN 
ROUTE 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp PIKES’ PEAK 


HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE CREEK eeeeeeeees 


which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 


° Gi 








To Denver, 
* Colorado 
* Springs, 
* or Pueblo. 








of this place may well repay your visit. 


Tourist Dictionary 
---Sent Free... 
Apply for it. 


Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


©) Gen’ Pass. Agent, 
VACATION 


rours EUROPE 


H. CAZE & SONS, 52d Year. 
All expenses—$175 to $800-—all expenses. 
HIGH CLASS ARRANGEMENTS. 





Springand ) Thirty Tours, ranging in price from 


Summer |} $175 to $800, visiting England, Ire- 
Vacation y land, Scotland, France, Holland, 
Tours, Khine, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
Europe. ) Danube, Austria, etc. 


North Cape and Russia Party, June 27. 

Annual Round the World Party, Sept. 

Holy Land Party (Egypt and the Nile) 

Spring and Autumn—Four tours annually. 
Independent tickets for any desired tour in Europe, 
with or without hotel coupons. Estimates furnished, 
Agents all lines steamers. Choice rooms secured. 
Gaze’s Tourist Gazette free, gives particulars, 


UNew vor,” H, Gaze & Sons, Ltd, “se. Boston” 
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Educational. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855, 
3 East liTH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 

and Los Angeles, Cal.  100-paged 

EVERETT O, FISK & CO. 


Chicago, Ill.; 
pacer Manual free. 


THEOLOGICAL. 








Onto, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
62d year opens Sept. 23d, With special advantages 
in the College and the Conservatory of Music. 

K . BOSWOR TH, Bec. 


Chicago Theological Seminary, 


Next term begins Sept. {uh. Bast theoreti- 
cal and practical training. Scholarships, Fel- 
lowships, Seminary Social Settlement. For | 
further information address Prof. H.M.Scort, 
520 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill]. 


MAINE, BANGOR, 

BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Choice between two courses of study, Classical and 
English Biblical, in Junior year; one course in 
Middle and Senior years, Optionals in Hebrew and 
Cognates, and in Gi 2 Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. M. Apply to Prof. C. A. 

seckwith, or Prof. a. w ‘Gilmore, Bangor, Me. 


HARTRORD soe" 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMIVARY, 


Hartford, Conn. 











63d Year Opens 
October 7, 1846, 


Unexcelled 
Advantages for 
College Graduates, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NeW LONDON, N. HL. 


COLBY ACADEMY. 
$200 to $250 a Year. Coeducational, 4ith Ye 
Send for Catalogue, Rev, Gro. W. GILE, P resident. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 

THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 114th year begins September 16, 189, Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. 
For catalogue and illustrated supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN, 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. HW. New buildings. Enlarged facil- 
ities. Beautifuland healthful location, Four-years 
courses of study. The Departments of Oratory and 
Physical Culture just established, Young men and 
women fitted for our best colleges. Students of 
limited means received on the “8100 a year plan.” 
82d year begins Sept. 9, 696. Send for Catalogue, 
W. UL CUMMINGS, A. M, PRINCIPAL. 





M ASSACH v SETTS. 





MASSACI HUSBETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL (f3%). 


F. B. KNAPP, S » Duxbury, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Established in 1889, by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway. 
Eighth year will begin menos mober 29th. Address 
AMY MORRIS ‘Hom ANS, Diree etor, 9 Appleton St., Boston. 








MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HO/PIE SCHOOL FORGIRLS, 
Amberst. Reopens September 23d, 189. Certifi- 
eate admits to Smith and Wellesley, 

Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B., Principal. 


MASSAC HUSETTS, , WORCRSTER. 


MISS KIPIBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass. Thorough preparation for Col- 
lege. Intermediate, Academic and Special Courses, 
Send for Ilustr ated C Ire ular. 











M. ASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
; for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL Boys. College prepar- 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach- 


ing. Gymnasium bowling alley, ete. Circulars, 
I. N. CARLETON, Ph, D. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. Co veditic ational. Six courses 
of study. New buildings. Large Gymnasium, Fine 
Laboratories. 2200a year. Send for catalogue to 
H. S. COWELL, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets “and Obse “rvatory. 
The sixtieth year 7 Sept. 17, 1896, Board and 
tuition 8250. . E. 8. MEAD, President. 


Maseac HUSETTS, Boston. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Soston, Mass. 











Educational. 


Educational. 





M ASSAO HUSETTS. 


RHODE ISLAND. 





MABSAC HU SET TS, Wore ESTER, 


WORCESTER ACADEMY Prepares boys forany 
College or Scientific 

School, Buildings new with every modern improve- 
ment of School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, 
Gymnasium and Infirmary with trained nurse. Play- 
ground and oval unexcelled, 63d year begins Sept. 9, 
1896, D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER, 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Worcester, Mass. Courses of Study 
in Mechanical, Civil se Klectrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. 158 Page Catalogue, showing sppoint- 
ments secured by porate 8, mailed free. Expenses 
low. 29th year. Zee ENDENHALL, President, 








MASBAC HIS SETTS, WORCESTER. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester (“ The Academic City’), Mass. dist year, 
Best preparation for College, Profe sional or Busi- 
ness life, Healthful location. Careful selection and 
supervision of students. Small Classes. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., He ad Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD, 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1808, For the bigher edueation of 
young women. Classical and scientific course of 
study, also Preparatory and optional, Year begins 
Sept. 16, 1896. Apply to 
Ipa C, ALLEN, Princ cipal, Bradford, Mass, 





M. ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

o Christian Workers. Courses for Teachers, 

atrons, Home a akers, City Missionaries, Pastor's 

p rere nenlg Y.W.C. A. Secretaries, ete. Ninth year. 

Address for cire ane Miss L. L. Sherman, Principal 

atone rly principal D. L. Moody’s Training School), 
2 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. (B. Y. W. C. A.) 









MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies. Regular and elective courses, 
literary, scientific, classical. Pupils also fitted for 
advanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent 
advantages in art and music. Fine library, labora- 
tory, observatory, gympasium, bowling alley; out- 
door sports, careful physical training. Perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Best home — es. Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Bosto 

62d year, Fall of At Sept. 10, 1896. For illustrated 
prospectus, addre 

Miss A. E, STAN TON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE, 


LASELL SEMINARY 

FOR YOUNG WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, MASS, (ten 
miles from Boston), Boston standards of schol- 
arship and conduct of life, with advantages of 
healthfuland beautiful suburban residenc e, the best 
Musical and Literary entertainments in Boston, and 
convenient access to places of historic interest. 
Rowing and skating on Charles River; Out-door 
games; Gymnasium and swimming tank under care- 
ful hygienic supervision. Lectures on topics adapted 
to the ideal administration of Home. Illustrated 
Catalogue free. 


Address C. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 








Chauncy-Hall and Berkeley 
SCHOOLS 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 


y= consolidation of Chauncy-Hall, the 
oldest Boston Private School, with the 
Berkeley School is the union of two | 
strong forces, forming an institution of the 
highest order, to be known hereafter by 
the older name. 

Thorough preparation for Colleges and 
Professional Schools, Full Grammar and | 
High School courses, In all classes Special | 
Students are received. | 
Opens Sept. 21. Send for '96 Catalogues. 

TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. | 

















In the heart of Px ston, accessible to musi- 
cal events of every nature, with compre- 
hensive courses in music, elocution and mod- 
ern languages, under the best masters that 
money can bring together, with a large, com- 
modious and szuifable building—is it any 
wonder that the i 


New England 


Conservatory music 


has become the most famous of its kind in 
America? Send for prospectus to Frank 
W. Hale, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett me = Be 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twe 
courses. #200 a year. September 8 Write a 
illustrated oenae: 
. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 


. © ONNECTICUT. 
“CONNEC TICUT, LAKEVILLE, 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 

Lakeville, Conn. Prepares for the best Colleges 
and Scientific Schools. The next year will begin 
September 16, 1896. 
EDWARD G, Coy, Head Master. 











NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK, P KEKSKILL. 

THE PEEKSKILL [MILITARY ACADEMY 
Peekskill, N.Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cat- 
alogue. CoL. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIK. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 
For Young Ladies, 48th year, College preparé perOns 
SAMUEL WELLS BUC Ky A.M., Poughkeepsle, N 


NEw YORK, Cc ORNWALL -ON- Ho DSON, 
NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. ¥Y. For boarding ca- 
dets only. Completely equipped and beautifully 
located on Hudson River, near West Point. For 
catalogue, address 8S. C. JONES, C. _K. iy Supt. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 West 
s6th Street, New York City. Thorough English from 
Kindergarten through College Preparatory. Miss 
Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Atten- 
tion in Mind Training a special feature; also con- 
versational French and German, Home and Chap- 

eronage for Special students, 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2108 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. 5th year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Musical Depts. For illus. cat, and 
cefs.,,address Dr, and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH, 


Save the Boys 
KURN HATTIN HOME. 


A Christian home under the supervision of prom- 
inent ministers and Jaywen for the care and educa- 
tion of needy and neglected boys. Located at West- 
minster, Vt, a beautiful spot in the Connecticut 
Valley. Careful home training, good food and 
pleasant surroundings. Persons interested in sav- 
ing poor boys and training them for lives of useful- 
ness are requested to write for particulars of the 
work. Sample copies of monthly paper free. 

A few vacancies can be filled with suitable boys 
by persons willing to aid the work. 

Contributions needed and earnestly solicited. 

Rev. G. H. DE BEV9OISE, Agent, Keene, N. H. 


B. F. Moore, Supt., Westminster, Vt. 





NOW READY. 
The Life, Letters, and Journals 


of the Rev. and Hon. PETER 
PARKER, M.D. Missionary, 
Physician, and Diplomatist. 


By the Rev. GeorGE B. Stevens, D. D. 
Cloth, pages 362, price $1.50 net. 


It was not a foolish self-conceit which led 
Peter Parker to make provision in his will that 
his biography should be published under the 
direction of Yale University. The life was so 
full of interesting incident, so glowing with 
lofty purpose, and so brilliant in successful ac- 
complishment that it had been a shame to leave 
the book unwritten. As the founder of medical 
missionary work in China, as the invaluable 
helper of the first diplomatic agents of the 
United States in the Celestial kingdom, as the 
holder of high official positions and the pos- 
sessor of the highest esteem of both Chinese 
and Americans, Dr. Parker’s record is that of 
a singularly useful and successful life. The 
story has been well woven together, and those 
who read it will find something of the secret 
of the power of the notable man whose life it 
records. 





Congregational S. S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
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HANDBOOK NO. 10 
CONTAINING 


Prof. Walker’s 
80 Years of Congregationalism, 


Bishop Hurst’s 

80 Years of Christian Progress, 
Prof. Hart’s 

80 Years of Political Progress, 


NOW READY. 
Price 4 cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 


% TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. ® 


6 Months for . ° ° ° e ° e $1.00 
3 Months for 25 cts. 4 Weeks Free. 





HE student conference at Northfield 

| this year has been pervaded with 

a fine spirit of devotion, and not 

lacked in attendance or enthusiasm. Rev. 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie of Cambridge has 
been the most illuminating and frequent 
speaker. Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D., in his 
peculiarly successful way, has stirred the 
enthusiasm of the boys and directed their 
thoughts toward foreign missionary work, 
and Superintendent Shelton of the C. H. 
M. S. has set forth admirably the claims of 
the home missionary fields. OC. T. Studd 
and Robert Speer, typical English and 
American university men, who have con- 
secrated their lives to Bible study and mis- 
sionary labor, have opened up the Bible to 
the multitude gathered on Round Top. 
Athletics and rational sports, as usual, have 
had their place, and the Fourth of July was 
observed jubilantly. Mr. Moody, of course, 
has dominated, and shaped the thought and 
spirit of all speakers and hearers. Verily, 
Northfield during the summer months is a 
center of immense spiritual influences, The 
young women’sconference begins this week. 





That we have not overestimated the in- 
terest felt in England in the tour of our Pil- 
grims to historic shrines is abundantly 
proved by the English papers just coming 
to hand, and whose friendly comments we 
regret that we have not space to reprint. 
In every city thus far visited the secular 
press has chronicled with considerable mi- 
nuteness the round of sight-seeing and the 
various public and private courtesies ex- 
tended. The London Telegraph, one of the 
leading journals of that city, has called at- 
tention editorially to the significance of the 
presence in England just at this time of so 
representative a group of Americans. The 
religious papers, as might be expected, give 
even more space to the accounts of the fes- 
tivities, and Dr. J. G. Rogers’s leading ed- 
itorial in the Independent and Nonconform- 
ist of June 25 points out the specific value 
in many directions of such manifestations 
of fellowship. Indeed, the pith of all the 
comment on the trip seems to be its bearing 
upon more sympathetic and helpful rela- 
tions, not only between the two great na- 
tions, England and America, but between 
the Anglican and the Free Churches. Cer- 
tainly nothing could be more beautiful and 
brotherly than the address of the bishop of 
Winchester at his own episcopal residence, 
where the pilgrims were so royally enter- 
cained. 
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We present this week some further utter- 
ances in regard to the question of ‘‘ minis- 
terial distress,’ which seem to show that 
it is not always distress in lack of oppor- 
tunities of work, but of opportunities under 
comfortable conditions of social life, educa- 
tional advantages and sufficient financial 
support. ‘The simple statement of the 
case is that figures and experience do not 
show a surplus of ministers,’’ said Mr. Bar- 
rett, in his careful paper before the Connec- 
ticut General Association. ‘‘ There is, be- 
yond question, a surplus of applications, but 
that is quite another thing, and it is consid- 
erably more damaging to the cause than an 
actual surplus would be,’’ In many cases, 
if this be true, the ambition of ministers 
for a larger work and a more comfortable 
location for their families seems to be 
defeating itself by cheapening the minis- 
try and making churches more difficult to 
please. There are other phases of the ques- 
tion, but we commend this one to the thought 
of ministers who have been tempted to join 
the army of ‘‘repeaters,’’ whose applica- 
tions are always out in the direction of every 
desirable vacant church, 


The Pan-Presbyterian Council, in session 
in Glasgow, has had a prosperous and har- 
monious meeting (after it agreed to refuse 
organs and use only the Psalms in praise) 
with interesting papers from prominent 
ministers, professors and laymen of the va- 
rious churches in the different quarters of 
the world represented in the organization. 
The Americans have been unusually prom- 
inent and the council has been under the 
presidency of Dr. W. A. Roberts, the stated 
clerk of the Northern Presbyterian Assem- 
bly. The council resolved to petition the 
United States and British Governments in 
favor of a joint permanent arbitration tri- 
bunal. Much time was naturally given to 
the study of Presbyterian characteristics 
and attainments, and some self-gratulation 
may be pardoned to a denomination which 
can say of itself that it does ‘‘ more than a 
quarter of the world’s mission work.’’ It 
was decided to hold the next council in the 
New York Avenue Church of Washington, 
D. C. As the meetings are triennial, this 
will occur in 1899. 


‘“‘Our knowledge doth but show us our 
ignorance, Our most studious scrutiny is 
but a discovery of what we cannot know,”’ 
wrote Felltham, the English royalist. Lord 
Kelvin’s fiftieth anniversary as professor of 
natural philosophy in Glasgow University 
has just been celebrated by the corporation 
of Glasgow and by 2,500 guests, in a style 
unexampled for its brilliancy and fervor. 
In a speech made during the ceremonies 
Lord Kelvin said: 

One word characterizes the most strenuous 
of the efforts for the advancement of science 
that I have made perseveringly during fifty- 
five years. That word is failure. I know no 
more of electric and magnetic force, or of the 
relation between ether, electricity and pon- 
derable matter, or of chemical aftinity, than I 
knew and tried to teach to my students of 
natural philosophy fifty years ago in my first 
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session as professor. Something of sadness 
must come of failure, but in the pursuit of 
science inborn necessity to make the effort 
brings with it much of the certan.inis gaudia 
and saves the naturalist from being wholly 
miserable, perhaps even allows him to be 
fairly happy in his daily work. 

These are the words of a man who has no 
peer in Great Britain asa student of science 
and as an inventor of appliances which have 
added to the longevity of men and the vol- 
ume of their wealth. They rebuke the con- 
ceit of men less famous but more notorious; 
and they reveal clearly the limitations of 
man if left to his own sense perceptions and 


reasoning. 
sia aon 


HARRIET BEEOHER STOWE, 

Mrs. Stowe has been so long withdrawn 
from the public gaze that her death comes 
with less of the shock of a great personal 
loss than that of any of her great literary 
contemporaries. She has been among us, 
leading a quiet life, untouched by care and 
untroubled by perplexity, and quite as 
much beyond our praise as criticism. 

Personally she was more interesting than 
many of her books. The life which began 
in Litchfield, Ct., when the New England 
country town was the center of a profes- 
sional and intellectual society which is now 
too much concentrated in our cities, and 
was spent in teaching, housekeeping, child- 
training and literary work, with experience 
of country and city, East and West, was a 
life typical of its generation. The cares 
and joys of a large family circle, the experi- 
ence of sorrow, the necessity of toil, the stir 
and enthusiasm of the new life of the West, 
personal contact with slavery, which existed 
just across a river boundary, and which 
broke up her father’s and husband’s work 
in Lane Seminary at last, and with the anti- 
slavery machinery of the ‘‘ underground 
railway,’’ for which her own house more 
than once served as a station, the quiet 
circle of a Maine college town, followed by 
the cloistered intentness of the life on An- 
dover Hill, made her at once receptive and 
representative of the New England spirit. 

Her claim to literary immortality rests 
principally upon two books, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and Oldtown Folks. Dred and The 
Minister’s Wooing belong with these as 
secondary products of her genius seen at 
its best in embodying the enthusiasm of a 
greatly conscientious soul, and the observa- 
tion and humor of a keen and strong intel- 
lect. The rest of her literary work may be 
disregarded as unworthy of her powers at 
their best. 

It would be enough to insure her fame 
that her best known book is forever asso- 
ciated with one of the great moral crises 
of humanity. To have quickened the con- 
science of a nation and of the world; to 
have been, after the sacred book of Chris- 
tians, the most widely translated writer of 
all the ages; to have achieved the widest 
immediate recognition in the history of all 
literature—these constitute a sure title to 
remembrance. The occasion is gone by, 
but the book remains and helps to confirm 
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the final verdict upon human slavery pro- 
nounced by her own generation in and after 
the greatest of modern wars. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin is still a moral force, and must be 
a classic for years to come. It stated in 
artistic form and with a great moral en- 
thusiasm a conclusion in which the whole 
Christian world at last agrees. 

lier pictures of New England have in a 
lesser degree the same power over the na- 
tional imagination. We make pilgrimages 
to the little Massachusetts village of South 
Natick, not merely to see the grave of Eliot 
and the Eliot Oak, but also the theater in 
which the Oldtown Folks played their parts. 
Sam Lawson is very real to us, with a 
homely sense that he stands for the mix- 
ture of good and evil which is the foil of 
the other and sterner mixture in which the 
New England Puritan shows at his best. 

Mrs, Stowe, like all writers of dramatic 
fiction, must be remembered by her vital 
characters, and that she has given us these 
characters, whose names and qualities have 
passed into current thought and speech in 
America, no one can doubt. The final 
award it is not for us who have seen her 
alive among us to determine, but the trib- 
ute of admiration and respect to a great 
soul and a useful life we may pay to her 
memory with grateful hearts. 


ee 


SHADOW AND LIGHT. 

God hides himself in light, light inex- 
pressible and glorious, but man takes refuge 
for concealment in the darkness, ‘‘ Thou 
coverest thyself with light as with a gar- 
ment,’’ is the great thought of the psalm of 
God presence in the natural world, and, 
later op, man’s dependent helplessness is 
pictured: ‘‘ Thou makest darkness and it is 
night, wherein all the beasts of the forest 
do creep forth. The young lions roar after 
their prey and seek their meat from God. 
The sun ariseth, they gather themselves to- 
gether and lay them down in their dens, 
Man goeth forth unto his work and to his 
labor until the evening.’’ Night for the 
ravening beasts and for man’s enforced re- 
treat to tent or house, day for his safety and 
his labor—how the ancient terror of dark- 
ness out of which the glaring eyes of the 
lions shone and their roaring sounded comes 
to us in the picture! 

God who dwells in light made darkness. 
From him the lions seek their food. He 
puts a stop to man’s activity and shuts him 
in to quiet and to sleep when he withdraws 
the light which made the world both safe 
and beautiful. In the contemplation of 
God’s work there must be room for thoughts 
of shadow, if not in the study of his charac- 
ter. And in the experience of man shadow 
and light play in and out, following and re- 
placing each other as the night follows the 
day and the dawn replaces midnight. 

We have no strength of eye or heart for 
the eternal light, the glory which illumin- 
ates the heavenly city where night itself, in 
the prophetic vision, is forever at an end. 
For our weak sight the changing play of 
light and shadow make the beauty and the 
joy of earth. Contrast and change are es- 
sential elements of beauty, so essential that 
he who carves a statue must suggest motion 
by its repose and he who paints a picture 
must emphasize its brilliancy by darkness. 

Countless illustrations of this law of light 
and shade will occur to any one whose eyes 
have been opened to the deeper meaning of 
earth’s beauty. In art it is the inner secret 
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whose powerful simplicity only the great 
masters fully grasp. Here is a dead wall of 
stone, upon which the full glare of the sun- 
light falls. ‘How ugly!” you say, ‘‘ daz- 
zling and formless as a sheet of paper held 
against the sun.’’ But the artist comes. 
He cannot change the substance of the 
wall. He will not stick on ornament as a 
cheap cabinetmaker glues false moldings 
on a table. But he carves a line of orna- 
ment in deep relief and rich detail across 
the front at the level of the eye, he cuts a 
cornice of bold lines along the eaves. He 
makes a deep embrasured window here and 
there. He opens a door and makes the line 
of its arch deep and decisive, and the 
molding of its side hollow with shadow- 
ing curves. The sunlight strikes across it 
as before, but now the wall is beautiful, 
not with mere carven leaf and scroll, but 
with the play of light and shadow over its 
whole surface, like the play of light through 
the leaves of a tree in early spring. It is 
not light, but broken light which makes 
our satisfaction in every masterpiece of 
man’s creative thought. 

If this is true of art, in which man comes 
nearest to the creative work of God, it is 
also true of God’s own workmanship in 
nature. The field of ripening grain lies 
still and beautiful in the calm noon of a 
summer day. But let the wind wake out 
of the west and stir its mellow surface with 
a thousand undulations of melting light and 
shade, and we are filled with the sense of 
a grace and loveliness that are beyond all 
words. The rain falls in dull monotony of 
music, and a great tree droops its far 
stretched boughs and dripping leaves in 
patient waiting with a beauty of darkness 
which we do not often stop to feel. But 
when the storm is passing, and the wind 
shakes the treasures of the shower from 
bough and twig, and the innumerable leaves 
are dancing for delight in the first glimpse 
of sunshine, showing cool depths between 
the emerald dark and silvery light of their 
rain varnished surfaces, while the drops 
sparkle like diamonds at their edges, light 
and shadow mingle in the magic dance with 
unimaginable beauty. The wood depths on 
a cloudy day are restful with their cool, 
mysterious shadows, the green roof over- 
head, the brown leaf carpet rich with tra- 
cery of fern and growth of vine and herb, 
loving the twilight and at home among: the 
company of brown tree columns flecked 
with lichens green or gray. But what a 
different and more exquisite spirit of beauty 
haunts the sylvan ways when all the forest 
atmosphere is barred with slanting sun- 
beams and each opening among the leaves 
is traced in shimmering patterns on the 
brown wood fluor. 

It is not light which makes the wood so beautiful, 

But light and shade, 

And what is true of grain field, spreading 
tree and wildwood sanctuary is true of 
every beauty which God made on earth and, 
having made, thought good. 

. Is it not all a parable—of joy and grief, 
of night and day, of partial attainment and 
waiting opportunity, of trial and overcom- 
ing which make up the sum of life, and of 
the divine illumination of the shadow of 
the life of earth which came with Christ? 
He shared our weakness that he might 
lead us up to strength. He shared our 
darkness that he might bless us with his 
light. There is no terror in the shadow, 
for the God of light and beauty is our 
guide. 
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Sunlight and shadow is our life, aglow 
Witb gleams of joy, or veiled with mists of tears. 
The changing seasons follow through our years. 

Out of the gloom of midnight comes the slow 

Change of the vawn, the sultry noontides grow 
Towards the sun’s setting, and the night appears 
With stars unseen by day, to calm our fears 

And guide us ever in the path we go. 


Lift up thy head, and know that light is thine. 


In the dim way thou shalt not fear or fall. 
Nearer is Goce, and mightier tban all 
Earth’s powers of ill. The guiding stars that shine 


Above thy path are his. Nor shalt thou call 
In vain for light, since he is light divine, 


_ 


OHUROH UNION AS SEEN BY POPE 
AND EPISOOPALIAN. 

Upon one point, at least, the present pope 
evidently knows his own mind and is ready 
to speak without diplomatic vagueness. 
This point, it need hardly be said, is his 
own authority. We have quoted elsewhere 
from his recent encyclical letter upon this 
point, and may repeat here the significant 
sentences which must be taken as his answer 
to Gladstone, Lord Halifax and other An- 
glicans who are hoping that he may rec- 
ognize the validity of English ‘orders.’ 
‘‘Christ of necessity,’ he says, ‘‘gave to 
his church a supreme authority to which 
all Christians must be obedient. For the 
preservation of unity there must be unity 
of government jure divino, and men may be 
placed outside the one fold by schism as 
well as by heresy.’’ 

This is plain speaking, and, we should 
think, puts an end to the plans of church 
recognition, if not of church union, held by 
some of our Protestant Episcopal brethren. 
Curiously enough, they have made the same 
condition precedent to negotiations for 
church union with the Roman Church which 
the Presbyterians made in negotiations with 
them, namely, the recognition of parity, 
and as the Episcopalians have treated the 
Presbyterians, s0, apparently, they a:e to 
be treated by the pope. 

We have quoted in connection with the 
pope’s letter an interesting comment by 
The Churchman on the action of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly at Saratoga in dis- 
solving its committee on church union. 
The Churchman, it will be observed, dis- 
tinguishes between two kinds of church 
union—one already existent, in which all 
baptized Christians already belong together, 
the other dependent upon something which 
its party in the church catholic possesses, 
but which the Presbyterian party lacks. By 
this latter it can or v mean its threefold 
order of the ministry, instituted, as it be- 
lieves, by Christ himself and monopolizing 
church authority from the beginning. This 
is the gift which it imagines that its own 
party has to contribute to the other and 
(in its definition) non episcopal . arty in the 
catholie church, lacking which its members 
are catholic indeed, but not ‘‘ united with 
the Church of the apostles and prophets 
[big C, little a and p] whose corner stone 
is Christ.”’ 

This give and take argument seems to us 
a mere juggle of words and unworthy to 
stand beside the frank dogmatism of Pope 
Leo. We do not wonder that the Presby- 
terians grew weary of it. At arms’ length 
there was always the catholic unity (of the 
baptized) to talk about. At close quarters 
there was always the apostolic succession 
to be asserted. Nor is this offer of a share 
in a magic formula of ordination particularly 
tempting, in view of the fact that it does not 
convey an undisputed title. There are 
enough who hold to this theory of an ex- 
clusive episcopal authority handed down 

from man to man, Latin, Greek, Anglican 
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and other Christians, but the vast majority 
of them altogether deny the possession of 
it to our Anglican and Protestant Episco- 
palian friends. 

The practical gain of this discussion as 
conducted by the Episcopal newspapers is 
the acknowledgment of the underlying unity 
of all baptized believers, a truth which is 
not new, but which The Churchman has 
clearly and fully stated. Here we stand on 
common ground with all Christians whether 
they will or no, because there is no question 
of clericalism to divide us. ‘'Lay’’ bap- 
tism, if exceptional, is everywhere valid in 
the Christian church. Upon this ground 
we have often insisted that church unity 
already existed and that the way to make 
the most of it was not to discuss or quarrel 
over it, but to take it for granted so far as 
the peculiarities and prejudices of our breth- 
ren made that possible. Its full recogni- 
tion will come in God’s good time, 

The real question which divides the 
Christian world is not doctrinal but ec- 
clesiastical. It is the question whether 
there exists a clerical caste holding exclu- 
sive powers transmitted from the beginning, 
without which there may be catholic bap- 
tism but no fellowship with the apostles 
and prophets and with Christ himself, or 
whether Christ is still king in his church 
and all the people sharers in the priestly 
office. The ideal of the kingship of Christ 
and a universal priesthood cf believers, and 
the ideal of a separated and self-perpetuat- 
ing priestly caste with which is lodged the 
grace of God for the continuance of the 
Christian life, are essentially contradictory ; 
and most of the corruption of the church 
has come out of the latter ideal and prac- 
tice, in which Roman Catholics and most 
modern Protestant Episcopalians agree, It 
is something, however, for which to be 
thankful that The Churchman and those 
whom it represents agree with us that the 
Spirit of God works as he will in baptism, 
if they feel bound to hold also that he has 
limited himself to the services of a caste in 
the other offices of the catholic church. 





SPECIAL TEMPTATIONS OF SUMMER. 


The warm season is peculiarly accompan- 
ied by temptations to indolence and neglect 
of active duty. In cold weather exertion 
often is agreeable in itself. In summer it 
is apt to be distasteful. The importance of 
the right use of time is likely to be disre- 
garded. Self.culture is assumed to demand 
too strenuous endeavor. Selfishness and 
forgetfulness of our obligations to others 
seem less offensive than at other seasons, 
and the line between proper enjoyment and 
objectionable self-indulgence becomes too 
easily blurred. 

A common temptation is that of regard- 
ing amusement as an important object of 
life instead of as only a means of self-im- 
provement and of doing good to others. So 
many facilities for pleasure are provided, so 
much attention is bestowed upon it and the 
desire for it is so natural that this tempta- 
tion has tremendous power. But unless 
great care be exercised one’s views of life 
and duty are sure to be seriously distorted, 
and lasting evil must result. Amusement, 
if rightly regulated, is harmless and neces- 
sary, but at best it is only subordinate to 
the claims of duty. 

A kindred temptation is that to frivolity, 
and this besets young people especially. 
Their natural light-heartedness is beautiful 
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and the gayety which it causes is charm- 
ing, so long as it does not degenerate into 
folly. But frivolity, although closely akin 
to these, is disagreeable and evil and it 
weakens character. It is evidence of men- 
tal and moral shallowness and feebleness 
and it speedily becomes offensive. 

To many the summer also brings pecul- 
iar temptation to ill-temper. The bodily 
discomfort which sometimes is experienced 
for several days at a time, because of the 
heat, is wearing to the nerves, and self-con- 
trol and unvarying gentleness and kindness 
become difficult. But the glory of con- 
quering one’s self depends upon effort when 
effort is needed. Anybody can be cour- 
teous and amiable when it costs nothing. 
Nobody has the right to claim to be good- 
tempered who is not such when it is hard 
to be. 

lf the summer has its special temptations 
it also has its own aids to spiritual growth 
and happiness. Let these also be studied 
and appreciated. 

eae ae 


OURRENT HISTORY. 
Domestic Politics. 

The situation at Chicago, as we go to 
press, is one of fierce strife and great un- 
certainty except for the definite understand- 
ing by all factions that the platform will 
declare unequivocally for the free coinage 
of silver by the United States at the ratio 
of sixteen to one. It needed but a few 
hours of mingling with the leaders and 
delegates from the South and West to con- 
vince the leaders and delegates from the 
North and East that the questions for them 
as opponents of silver to settle were such as 
these: Ought we to endeavor to secure the 
nomination of the least objectionable candi- 
date to stand on a free and unlimited 
coinage of silver platform? Shall we re- 
frain from participation in the proceedings, 
permit the majority to rule, and then either 
formally bolt or abstain from voting? Or 
shall we throw our whole weight in favor of 
the candidate whose record and principles 
are most in harmony with the platform and 
thus sink the ship by overloading it? Quite 
as much difference of opinion exists among 
Eastern men as to which one of these 
courses they should adopt as exists among 
the leaders of the silver faction as to the 
methods to be used in seeing that the con- 
vention declares the will of the majority. 
Moreover, the jealousies of Messrs. Bland, 
Boies and the other prominent candidates 
for the nomination and their followers are 
complicating the situation and adding to 
the bitterness of the strife. Fortunately, 
at the present writing, there seems to be a 
disposition to relegate Mr. Altgeld to the 
rear and prevent him from impressing upon 
the convention and platform those radical 
views which as governor of Illinois he has 
promulgated in State papers; but in his 
hostility to President Cleveland and criti- 
cism of the Administration’s record he is, in 
a way, the spokesman for the rank and file 
of the party—outside the East—and Mr. 
Cleveland’s friends will win a great tactical 
victory if they defeat the purpose of the 
Southern and Western leaders to insert in 
the platform a plank condemning the Ad- 
ministration. 

The mass meeting held in the Auditorium 
Saturday evening, at which Mr. Franklin 
McVeagh of Chicago, ex-Governor William 
E. Russell of Massachusetts, Senator Gray 
of Delaware and ex-Governor Flower of 
New York spoke, was a significant and im- 
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pressive gathering of the faction which be- 
lieves that a declaration in favor of the 
free coinage of silver will repudiate the 
principles of the founders of. the party and 
disrupt it. But there is no evidence that 
the arguments, pleadings or veiled threats 
of those who spoke at this meeting will 
have the slightest influence on the dele- 
gates who assembled July 7. Those who 
left the Republican party with Senator 
Teller, because of its delaration in favor of 
the gold standard, have been laboring at 
Chicago with the leaders and delegates of 
the dominant faction to induce them to 
name Mr. Teller for president, and thus 
gain for the party the votes of the Popu- 
lists and many Western Republicans who 
will not support men like Messrs, Bland 
and Boies; but it does not seem probable 
that this coalition will be perfected. 

Sentiment in the East is not wholly in 
favor of the gold standard, as has been 
made apparent in several ways, chiefly hith- 
erto by declarations of representative bod- 
ies of organized labor or by gatherings of 
farmers, but during the past fortnight Pres- 
ident Andrews of Brown University has de- 
clared his belief that the United States can 
enter upon the free coinage of silver in a 
sixteen to one ratio without imperiling its 
honor or its prosperity; and Hon. George 
Fred Williams, ex-congressman from Mass- 
achusetts and the Democratic candidate for 
governor in the last gubernatorial cam- 
paign, has just made clear his exact posi- 
tion, hinted at in a recent speech before 
Maine Democrats, and announced his pref- 
erence for free silver, rather than for a re- 
turn to power of a party committed to a 
protective tariff, and his substantial sympa- 
thy for the downtrodden masses, whose 
struggle for right and light he discerns 
in the popular uprising which has swept 
through the South and West. Mr. Williams 
understands that his avowal of this belief 
will bring upon him the same social and 
professional ostracism that was meted out 
to anti-slavery leaders in Massachusetts be- 
fore it became popular to be an opponent 
of slavery and the South. Whatever may 
be thought of the sanity of his judgment or 
the inconsistency of his present declaration 
with his record in Congress as an opponent 
of the Sherman Law, he must be credited 
with courage and indifference to his imme- 
diate personal welfare. 


Will Japan Submit to Russia? 

The Japan Mail of June 6 fails to give 
any news or comment that would indicate 
apprehension at that time of the star- 
tling, if real, demand by Russia, just re- 
ported by cable, that Japan must give up 
Formosa, the only tangible fruit she now 
possesses of her great victory over China, 
It does, however, report the retirement 
of Count Mutsu from the post of foreign 
minister, to whom must be credited the 
masterly diplomacy which has won from Eu- 
rope and the United States the recent trea- 
ties which have given Japan a place as peer 
of the civilized nations, and carried her 
safely through a crisis of war and subse- 
quent contact with jealous European Pow- 
ers in a most admirable way. There is no 
hint that Count Mutsu’s retirement was 
forced or due to aught save physical infirm- 
ities. If Russia has made any such demand 
upon Japan, we look to see it rejected. 
The forced recession of the Lia-Tong penin- 
sula, and Russia’s more recent virtual seiz- 
ure of Korea, have filled the cup of national 
wrath so full that a demand that Formosa, 
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where Japan has already spent much treas- 
ure and life, be given up would force Japan 
to begin now the fight that she hopes to 
defer until better equipped for it. Count 
Yamagata’s recent courteous, but cool, treat- 
ment by Russia and Germany, a8 compared 
with the honors lavishly bestowed on Li 
Hung Chang, will not soften the hearts of 
the Japanese people, nor fail to accentuate 
the anti Russian feeling in Japan. 
NOTES. 

Maryland’s second lynching within a fort- 
night might have been prevented if the militia 
had been called out, as in Minnesota week be- 
fore last. 

The Raines Law went into effect last week 
in New York State. It will add $10,000,000 to 
the revenue of the State—a much larger sum 
than had been predicted, and lessen the num- 
ber of saloons in New York and Brooklyn by 
nearly 1,000. 

Cardinal Satolli’s suecessor as papal dele- 
gate to the United States will be Mgr. Dio- 
mede Falconio, a Franciscan, who once studied 
in a seminary in this country, hence may be 
supposed to know us better than many of the 
Roman Italian clergy. 

The State of Utah is asking for bids on 
$200,000 four per cent. bonds, payable, prin- 
cipal and interest, in gold coin, and yet its 
representatives in the recent Republican con- 
vention bolted because the party declared in 
favor of a monetary standard which the State 
must recognize if it expects the slightest con- 


sideration of its financial necessities by capi- 


talists without the State. 

Experiments made at one of New York’s 
State hospitals are said to have demonstrated 
that insanity is bacterial in origin, and the 
July number of The State Hospital’s Bulletin 
gives the details of this exceedingly signifi- 
cant and blessed triumph of applied science. 
A bacteriologist in a Brooklyn (N. Y.) hos- 
pital announces that he has discovered and 
utilized in immunizing patients the bacteria 
which cause lockjaw. 

The Fourth of July was celebrated appro- 
priately in London, Paris and Berlin by Amer- 
ican officials and citizens. At the London 
banquet the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P., 
pleaded for the creation of a permanent Anglo- 
American arbitration tribunal At Saratoga 
Sons and Daughters of the Revolution in 
large numbers listened to patriotic speeches 
and made pilgrimages to Mt. McGregor and 
the battlefield of Saratoga. 

Canadian itoman Catholic Liberals propose 
to carry up to Rome the recent statements 
made by their spiritual advisers, respecting 
the duty of Catholics to obey implicitly politi- 
cal instruction, as well as spiritual, a duty 
which the laity refused to perform in the re- 
cent election, for which contumacy they hope 
for the papal approval. They overestimate 
Lso XIII.’s liberality, we fear. His latest 
encyclical is as reac ionary and narrow as 
any that Pius IX. ever issued. 

A contest between union and non-union 
laborers in one of the great manufactories of 
Cleveland, O , assumed such proportions as 
to compel the calling forth of the militia, the 
issuing of a proclamation calling on rioters to 
disperse, the death of one and the injury of 
many workmen and a funeral procession 
rivaling that of the martyred Garfield. The 
Catholic priest who preached the funeral ser- 
mon had courage enough to rebuke the tur- 
bulence of the enraged friends of the dead 
and to counsel organized labor to refrain 
from anarchy. 

The kernel of the decree just issued in Illi- 
nois, declaring unconstitutional the State 
law requiring the national flag to be dis- 
played over every schoolhouse in the State 
during school hours, is in these words: 

There is no question as to the right of the 


State to have the flag tloated on any of its 
buildings wherever it is appropriate and 
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whenever it chooses, ard in any particular 
manner that it desires to have it tloated. 
There is no question about that. The ques- 
tion made here is whether the legislature, 
under the constitution, has the power to de- 
clare a failure to do that in a particular man- 
ner a misdemeanor or a crime. The legisla- 
ture has the power, under certain limitations, 
to define what is and is not a misdemeanor, 
what is and what is not a crime, but in doing 
so it must have for its object some sovereign 
purpose. It must have for its object either 
the maintenance of the police authority of the 
State, the morals of the State or the health of 


the State. 
ee 


IN BRIEF. 


That list of degrees on page 70 will reward 
at least a cursory glance. If you do not find 
your own name there remember that in less 
than twelve months the degree-producing es- 
tablishments will be in operation again. 





President Cleveland deserves commenda- 
tion for his refusal to pardon postmasters re- 
cently found guilty of theft. ‘‘ Improvident 
exercise of clemency ’’—to use his words—is 
all too common. Even clergymen are now 
petitioning Governor Morton of New York to 
pardon McKane, the Gravesend corrupter of 
the franchise! 





The editor of the Richmond Christian Advo- 
cate, who recently poured out such epithets 
upon us as would have done credit to a buc- 
caneer of the Spanish main, does not know 
that Prof. Austin Phelps is dead, and is quot- 
ing his famous letter hostile to manhood suf- 
{raga for the Negroes as if it represented the 

hought of today in Massachusetts. 





Mr. W. T. Stead credits Mr. Gladstone’s 
vitality and longevity to the following causes: 
Trust in God, a wife who has guarded and 
inspired him, the gift of sound sleep, regular 
habits of industry, total abstinence from to- 
bacco and temperance in the use of liquor, 
diversified interests and out-of-doors life. He 
might have added, on Mr. Gladstone’s own 
authority, his respect for and sane use of 
Sunday. 





For admirable examples of self-conscious- 
ness the palm should be awarded to Li Hung 
Chang and Bismarck, who met recently. ‘I 
feel flattered in having the privilege of wel- 
coming such an eminent statesman. Wehave 
both long helped our masters to govern each 
a great country,” said Bismarck. ‘I have 
only been able to direct the affairs of China, 
while you are equal to governing the world,”’ 
replied Li Hung Chang. 





From speculative ‘‘investment’’ schemes 
to betting on racesis onlya step. The Observer 
says that one of its editors, a Presbyterian 
minister, has received “the card of a firm of 
turf commissfoners, who offer to execute 
commissions. Orders can be sent to their 
office, or if sent after twelve, noon, direct to 
the race track.”” We have had no personal 
experience, but we suppose horses to be even 
more dangerous company for the uninitiated 
than bulls and bears. 





Our Pilgrimage has attracted the attention 
of American journalistsin London. The New 
York Tribune’s representative, Mr. Ford, re- 
ports them as leaving England for Holland 
with memories of a most hospitable reception. 
The New York Evening Post cites their pres- 
ence in England during the past weeks as 
conducive to bringing about Anglo-American 
amity and unity, its representative expressing 
the thought thus, ‘‘The New Eogland pil- 
grim’s meeting and Mr. Bayard’s speech [at 
Gainsborough], coming at the moment when 
the pope’s encyclical closes the door against 
the reunion even of the extreme Anglicans 
with Rome, have recalled the Anglo-Ameri- 
can kinship in political and religious thought.” 





By erecting in Rochester, N. H., a statue of 
Rev. Amos Main, who for twenty-three years, 
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prior to 1760, preached the gospel, healed 
bodily ills and settled disputes in that com- 
munity, Mr. Charles Main, a merchant of San 
Francisco, has made known his generosity 
and respect for a worthy ancestor, and estab- 
lished a precedent that not a few New Eng- 
land towns might reasonably hope to see 
widely followed. Few men of their day were 
more deserving of remembrance than the 
pioneer preachers and pastors of New Eng- 
land. The erection of a statue is not the only 
way in which tocommemorate them. Aiding 
the churches to which they ministered, so 
many of which are today struggling against 
the tide, is equally fitting. 





When but twelve years old Harriet Beecher 
(afterwards Mrs. Stowe) wrote a remarkable 
composition for her school teacher. Itstheme 
was this: Can the Immortality of the Soul Be 
Proved by the Light of Nature? This general 
theme never ceased to have a most vital con- 
nection with her life’s best thought, but the 
question was answered for her, once for all, 
when she saw and knew the risen and ever- 
ruling Christ. How assured she was of the fact 
that he lives, the sentiment quoted by us and 
used on our cover page proves. The Congrega- 
tionalist deems it appropriate that the j>urnal 
which formerly had Prof. Calvin E. Stowe 
and later Edward Beecher as editors should 
recognize in an adequate way the service ren- 
dered to humanity by one who was so identi- 
fied with men who in former days molded 
opinion through its columns. 





Bishop J. M. Thoburn’s word respecting the 
conditions which prevail in India and the dis- 
aster that would follow here were the United 
States to assume the silver basis may have 
some weight with those who know of his 
noble character, wisdom and common sense. 
Bishop Thoburn is the missionary bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in India, 
where he has labored since 1859. He says: 

They have the silver basis in India, have 
had it for centuries and it has been given a 
fair trial. It would ruin this country and 
bankrupt everybody. The foundation of busi- 
ness is stability and with a silver standard 
you can never haveit. In Calcutta I can buy 
a suit of clothes for $40 today and perhaps for 
$20 tomorrow and the next day it will be $50. 
You can never tell from the number of dollars 
you own howmuch you areworth. The coun- 
try is at the mercy of the money changers and 
speculators. 





All who desire the disappearance of sec- 
tional feeling between East and West will do 
well to read the article in this issue by Mr. 
Birge of St. Louis. It breathes a spirit of 
regard for New England and an enthusiastic 
devotion to New England principles that we 
have reason to believe prevails throughout 
many sections of the Western country. In 
regard to the exact point raised by Mr. Birge 
we have solicited an opinion from Rev. A. E. 
Winship of this city, who was one of the 
Massachusetts delegates to the St. Louis Re- 
publican Convention. We, on our part, desire 
simply to do justice to all concerned in the 
matter. It is not necessary to disparage the 
part which broad-minded residents of St. 
Louis had in securing due recognition for the 
colored delegates in order to give Mr. Murray 
Crane and his asscciates the special praise 
which they have abundantly earned. 





It is not often that Universalist churches 
seek to enlist in their service Congregational 
ministers, but Shawmut Avenue Universalist 
Church in this city, known of late as the 
Every Day Church, has recently extended a 
flattering cal] to Rev. R. B. Tobey. He was 
instrumental in building up at Berkeley Tem- 
ple one of its most important departments, 
through which that church has been seeking 
to minister to the immediate needs of persons 
in all sorts of trouble and distress. Its Uni- 
versalist neighbor, which, backed by some of 
the most substantial men in the denomina- 
tion, has within the past year or two moved for- 
ward along institutional lines, would now 
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lay hands on Mr. Tobey. His fitness for such 
work has been recognized far and wide in the 
community, but, from the point of view of our 
own denomination, we are glad that he has 
turned away from this avenue of interesting 
labor. Sympathetic as he is with new forms 
of work wherever carried on, he cannot bring 
himself to the sundering of ecclesiastical re- 
lations with the polity in which he has been 
reared and in which he has done such good 
service East and West. 





STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The John Crerar Legacy. 

The third annual report of Mr. Crerar’s 
legacy of $50,000 to the Sunday School 
Union is out. It shows how much can be 
accomplished with a little money wisely 
expended. From the $2,500 which Mr. Cre. 
rar’s capital furnished last year, fifty three 
Sunday schools were established, eighteen 
schools reorganized and strengthened and 
165 other schools aided for the first time. 
In all 5,531 scholars were reached, of whom 
377 were converted. During the year twenty- 
three have entered academies and higher 
schools of learning in the hope of obtaining 
an education. Seven churches have grown 
out of this work since the last report. This 
report covers work done in Illinois, where 
it is affirmed there are still 600,000 persons 
under twenty years of age who attend no 
Sunday school whatever, Michigan, espe- 
cially the northern and more destitute por- 
tion, and Nebraska. Possibly a study of this 
report may lead some one who is anxiously 
considering how money may be wisely in- 
vested in Christian work to consider the 
claims of our Sunday School Society. 

Major Whittle. 

Chicago has been favored with a visit of 
several weeks from this earnest and gifted 
evangelist. He has been speaking mainly 
at the Chicago Avenue Church, but has 
made a few addresses to men in the rooms 
of the Y. M. C. A. Sunday, June 21, he 
spoke to a large number of men at the 
West Side Y. M. C. A., and both morning 
and evening conducted services in the First 
Church, Dr. Goodwin being at Ambherst, 
where he preached the baccalaureate and 
celebrated the fortieth anniversary of his 
graduation. This is the second service of 
the kind Dr. Goodwin bas performed this 
year. 

Excursion to Milwaukee. 

By the courtesy of the managers of the 
Whaleback, the ministers of the city were 
taken to Milwaukee and back Monday, free 
of charge. For their wives and children 
the fare was but a dollar. Quite a large 
number took advantage of this opportunity 
for an outing and for a look at our fair sis- 
ter a hundred miles up the lake. In order 
that the day might not be wholly lost, 
arrangements were made for a union meet- 
ing morning and evening on the boat. At 
the morning session, over which Dr. J. G. 
Johnson of the New England Church pre- 
sided, reports were made concerning the 
work of the civic federation and the bureau 
of charities, and suggestions offered as to 
the best methods of accomplishing their ob- 
ject. Secretary Easly spoke hopefully of 
what has already been done, as did Rev. 
Dr. J. P. Hale of the Kenwood Church, 
Mr. Gavett told the story of the brilliant 
political victory gained at the last election 
of aldermen under the direction and with 
the aid of the Chicago Commons, while Mr. 
Z. 8. Holbrook of the Bibliotheca,Sacra, in 





his discussion of the duties we owe the un- 
fortunate, captivated his audience both 
with his sound sense and his sallies of wit. 
President Gates of Iowa College was also 
heard with much pleasure, and the posi- 
tions he took were heartily approved. At 
the evening session, over which Dr. Burns 
of the Methodist church presided, Dr. Boyd, 
the successor of Dr. Hillis at Evanston, 
gave a hopeful and interesting review of 
the temperance movement in the South. 
This was all the more grateful as Dr. Boyd 
is from the South, and intimately acquainted 
with the temperance work there. The boat 
reached Chicago on its return trip a little 
before eleven in the evening, having beaten 
its rival, the Virginia, on the trip to Mil- 
waukee by about one minute, although the 
latter had twenty-five minutes the start. 
Of course the managers of both boats deny 
all charges of racing! Yet ministers cheered 
at the victory of their boat not less earnestly 
than others not of their profession. 


Hull House Summer School. 

This began June 29 at Rockford in the 
buildings of the Ladies’ College. It is 
chiefly a school of summer extension work. 
The object is to furnish as much outdoor 
study as possible. Botany and zodélogy are 
made prominent. Special instruction will be 
given in lawn tennis and gymnastics. Miss 
Ellen G, Starr of the Hull House is prin- 
cipal. Quite a number of pupils from 
Chicago are in attendance. 

Considerable success seems to be attend- 
ing the summer sessions of the pub 
schools in Chicago. What is needed is 
more money, in order that more teachers 
may be provided and more schoolhouses 
opened. It is believed that this effort to 
prevent the loss which multitudes of chil- 
dren suffer from the long summer vacation 
will be the forerunner of a movement 
which cannot fail to be popular all over 
the country. 

Summer Convocation at the University of Chicago. 

This fifteenth convocation has been the 
great event in Chicago history this week, 
chiefly because Mr. and Mrs. Rockefeller 
have honored the university which their 
gifts have made possible with their pres- 
ence and have met the professors, trustees 
and students face to face. The joy of the 
latter at seeing their benefactor found ex- 
pression in college songs and college yells 
which President Harper, even in the con- 
vocation tent, had some difficulty in re- 
pressing. To greetings presented formally 
by the trustees, the various faculties of the 
university and the students Mr. Rock- 
efeller’s response was a model of good 
taste. He expressed great pleasure in what 
he had seen and his conviction that the 
money he had invested here was the best 
investment he had ever made. 

Mr. Rockefeller seemed to take as much 
delight as the great audience in President 
Harper’s enumeration of the pressing needs 
of the university, say to the extent of seven 
or eight millions of dollars in addition to 
the eleven and one-half millions already 
provided. But no intimation came from 
him as to any further gifts, although the 
discomfort attending the meeting of three 
thousand persons in a tent at a convocation 
was thought by some to have been intended 
as a reminder to the distinguished guest of 
the indispensableness of an assembly room 
for the members of the university and their 
friends. During the last ninety days the 
funds of the university have increased a 
little more than $275 000, or counting Mr. 


Rockefeller’s gifts just twice this amount. 
Degrees of various kinds were conferred on 
134students. The whole number of students 
enrolled during the year has been 1986, a 
gain of more than a thousand over the at- 
tendance in 1894. 

The presence of Rev. George Adam Smith, 
D. D., of Glasgow, Scotland, who gave the 
convocation address, was an event of interest. 
His theme was the part which the Old 
Testament has played in the education of 
the race, and how far its power to educate 
and inspire is affected by modern criticism. 
The address was a model in brevity and 
lucidity. Alluding to the need of a dis- 
cussion of the theme named as made evident 
by Goldwin Smith’s article in the North 
American Review on the Old Testament the 
Millstone of Christianity, Dr. Smith traced 
the influence which the Old Testament has 
had in forming the opinions and shaping 
the lives of the English and German peoples, 
and then proceeded to show that the higher 
criticism, so far from weakening faith in 
the supernatural origin of the Old Testa- 
ment, has confirmed it, and that none are 
more firm in their faith in this supernatural 
origin than higher critics themselves, 

A very interesting feature of the program 
of this convocation week was the presenta- 
tion Wednesday morning at 10.30, in pres- 
ence of specially invited guests, and at 8.30 
p,M for the general public, by sixteen di- 
vinity students, of the synagogue service of 
the time of Christ. The young men were 
clothed in Oriental costume, They read 
from the Hebrew Bible and used the old 
Hebrew chants, Thursday the Haskell 
Museum building was formally dedicated 
and opened to the public. At the arch#o- 
logical conference, held during the day, 
Professor Lyon of Harvard made the chief 
address, at that on comparative religions 
Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson of Columbia 
was the chief speaker, as was Dr. Smith at 
the Biblical conference. In the dedication 
services of the museum Professor Good- 
speed of the University of Chicago, Profes- 
sor Hirsch, President Harper and Dr, Faunce 
of New York took part. 

The laying of the corner stone of Hull Bi- 
ological Laboratories, four in number, to be 
completed a year hence, with the principal 
address by President Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford University and brief addresses by the 
head professors in the departments of zodél- 
ogy, botany, physics and anatomy, was the 
principal event of Friday. Saturday, the 
Fourth, was celebrated as a national holiday 
by the presentation of colors from the First 
Infantry, Illinois National Guard, by Colo- 
nel Turner, and an oration on the condi- 
tions and prospects of democracy by Prof. 
Bernard Moses of the University of Califor- 
nia. Sunday Dr. Smith preached the con- 
vocation sermon, and at vespers Dr. Faunce 
made an address. 

From this catalogue of exercises connected 
with this quinquennial convocation one may 
get a hint of the interest which is beginning 
to attach to these quarterly gatherings of 
the friends of learning in response to the 
invitation of this youthful university. The 
prospects for a large attendance at the sum- 
mer session, especially of teachers and min- 
isters, is encouraging. It would be hard to 
persuade President Harper to give up his 
plan of four terms in the year with only a 
week’s vacation between them. Thus far 
the health both of students and professors 
has been excellent. 


Chicago, Ill, FRANKLIN 
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Asked by The Congregationalist, in view 
of the passage to her better home last week 
of the venerable and honored Mrs. Stowe, 
to write a few lines concerning her, it is a 
pleasure to comply, for who can be other 
than glad to refresh in his own mind the 
sense of grateful satisfaction awakened al- 
ways by the remembrance of so noble and 
beautiful a life as hers was? Whata career, 
indeed, to admire and to wonder over that 
now finished story sets before us? 

Begun in the quiet seclusion of a parson- 
age home among the green hills of Berk- 
shire, with no more visible prophecy of dis- 
tinction than belonged to birthright in the 
family of a gifted father, whose title to na- 
tional eminence was yet, however, wholly 
to be proved; reaching on through the not 
infrequent experiences of ministers’ daugh- 
ters in the tasks of self support and house- 
hold aid by the labors of teaching; meeting 
modestly and faithfully the common re- 
sponsibilities of wifehood and motherhood 
and their sometimes wearying round of 
harassing cares; suddenly by a victorious 
stroke of authorship lifted into national, in- 
ternational and world-wide eminence, and 
revealed not only as the possessor of bril- 
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Beecher Stowe. 


By Rev. George Leon Walker, D. D. 





the book made its triumphant march 
through European and semi-Asiatic lan- 
guages and dialects by virtue of interests 
which were aside from that which the au- 
thor herself desired to infuse into it, or 
which cis-Atlantic readers found therein. 
Surely no higher token can be adduced than 
this of the inherent vitality and essential 
worth of the book regarded as a contribu- 
tion to literature; and this, whatever al- 
lowance be made for haste of composition, 
or occasional imperfection of style, which 
some have taken pains to point out and 
criticise. A book which can thrill and 
charm, when translated out of its original 
language, readers so wide apart as Welsh 
and Wallachian, Russian and Spanish, Finn 
and Armenian can afford to smile at the 
pettinesses of small stylists and hyper-criti- 
cal grammarians, 

But Uncle Tom’s Cabin was to American 
readers, and to a large extent to English 
readers also, not merely a thrilling and 
pathetic piece of novelistic literature. It 
was a tremendous political pamphlet. It 
was a mighty party document of the noblest 
type and thrown into the hot arena of civil 
debate. It was a tongue of flame in the 


liant genius, but by the special manner of @Prgument of the greatest conflict of brain 


its exercise, as a great benefactor of man- 
kind, and thereafter for forty years known 
in more lands and languages than any other 
writer of fiction, living or dead, and at last 
passing onward into the unseen world sur- 
rounded by the tender, ministering hands of 
those knit to her by blood, but held also in 
loving sympathy all round the world, and ber 
departure chronicled wherever the use of 
printing is known—certainly the story has 
elements of the interesting and the surpris- 
ing surpassing almostany which can be else- 
where found. Welcome to the volume which 
shall sympathetically unfold as much of the 
outer life and of the inner struggles, achieve- 
ments and experiences as may be allowed 
of this beautiful and splendid history! 

T'wo things rise especially to mind in the 
first fresh tidings of Mrs. Stowe’s departure. 
The most obvious and, indeed, greatest, of 
them is the indebtedness of her generation 
to her for the authorship of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Mrs. Stowe had tried authorship 
before, and with reasonable success. She 
followed her publication of Uncle Tom 
with other stories of a high order of merit. 
Estimated by these antecedent and subse- 
quent narratives only, she would have taken 
and long would hold a conspicuous place 
in American literature; but Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin occupies a unique place not only in 
her own writings but in all compositions of 
our era. 

That simply as a story it is one of beauty 
and power, of pathos, attractiveness and 
charm, is sufficiently attested by the im- 
mensity of its circulation in lands where the 
special significance of it as bearing upon 
American social or political problems was 
unknown or uncared for. Its appeal to the 
simple, primal instincts of the human heart 
has sufficed to sustain its translation into a 
score of languages, whose possessors were 
absolutely in ignorance of the whole range 
of questions which gave the volume its 
main, and almost its only, interest in Ameri- 
can eyes, 

It is probably not too much to say that 





and heart this country has ever known. 
And it was most wonderful in its timeliness. 
Long, doubtless, unconsciously prepared 
for, in the old days when across the Ohio 
river near to her father’s door came the 
flying fugitive from Southern bondage, led 
up to by sights and sounds and tales of woe 
aud misery suited to sink deep into a soul 
far less sensitive and profound than hers, 
the actual issuance of that great appeal to 
heaven and to men against the iniquity of 
human slavery was most fortunate, let us 
say most providential, in its opportuneness. 

Webster’s great seventh of March speech 
in support of the elaborate compromises 
designed to settle the slavery question for- 
ever had been made in that month in 1850. 
With the making of that speech the North- 
ern conscience had been strained to its last 
point of concession, and even that conces- 
sion was insufficient. Mr. Webster recog- 
nized its insufficiency, and in September, 
1852, went home to Marshfield to die. 
Things were in an electric state of tension. 
The Democratic convention, meeting in 
June of that year, indorsed the compro- 
mises of 1850 and the Fugitive Slave Law, 
and pledged the party against any further 
agitation of the slave quéstion. The Whig 
convention on June 16 adopted a platform 
more cautiously worded, but taking essen- 
tially the same ground as to slavery. 

The Free Soil convention met at Pitts- 
burg Aug. 12, It declared slavery a sin 
against God and a crime against man. It 
denounced the compromise of 1850 and the 
two parties who were in its support. It 
nominated Hale and Julian for President 
and Vice-President. 

It was in the pendency of this presidential 
contest that Uncle Tom’s Cabin appeared. 
It was a blast upon a bugle horn, worth its 
thousands of men. Five hundred thousand 
copies of the book sold in the next five 
years carried with them an influence im- 
possible to estimate in preparing for and 
nerving to that great martial struggle for 
human liberty which was less than seven 
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years distant. The book entered as a factor 
—unseen indeed but not unfelt—into every 
hour of the succeeding debate, into every 
conflict of the war itself. It fought at Bull 
Run and Antietam and Gettysburg and 
Shiloh. And when the flag, at once of 
slavery and the Confederacy, went down at 
last at Appomattox Courthouse, among the 
forces which achieved that result for human 
weal and for the welfare of our land the 
thoughtful estimator of causes and agencies 
leading thereto cannot afford to overlook the 
influence of this woman and her epoch-mark- 
ing political tractate—Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The only other thing concerning Mrs. 
Stowe which The Congregationalist’s limited 
space in this issue gives room here to men- 
tion is the tender voicing she has given in 
some of her poems to the aspirations and 
resignations of many hearts under their own 
upreachings toward the light or their sub- 
mission to providential mysteries. It is no 
secret to those who personally knew any- 
thing of Mrs. Stowe at all in those now far- 
off days when the boy by whose side she 
was a few days ago laid in the sweet burial- 
ground at Andover was suddenly taken 
from her that it was a shock and a trial al- 
most impossible to bear. It was an experi- 
ence which taxed to the utmost her trust in 
the divine Fatherhood. And yet she did 
trust. And out of that experience came 
some of the most comforting utterances 
which have supported others in somewhat 
kindred exigencies scattered up and down 
everywhere in the world. 

But some of a group of surviving students 
of about that period at Andover have spe- 
cial cause to recall expressions, oral and 
personal, coming out of the same deep ex- 
perience of the goodness and love of the 
Father above, which they bore away with 
them from the Stowe house where she then 
lived and which they have carried with 
them ever after. I could mention two or 
three names, now starred like hers, of men 
beloved and honored and useful while they 
lived in the Christian ministry, who brought 
away from what was when they entered it 
what they thought a ‘house of mourning”’ 
a counsel of hope and an encouragement of 
trust which never died from out their mem- 
orier. 

Her own experience of the reality of such 
a fact as trust and resignation and heavenly 
communion lends significance and reality to 
her words when she says: 


Abidein me; there have been moments pure 
When | have seen thy face and felt thy power. 

Then evil lost its grasp, and passion, hushed, 
Owned the divine enchantment of the hour. 


These were but seasons beautiful and raze; 
Abide in me, and they shall ever be. 

Fulfill at once thy precept and my prayer— 
Come and abide in me, and I[ in thee. 





Yale Commencement was made more than 
usually impressive this year by the fact that 
the English order of exercises was closely 
followed. The degree of B. A. was conferred 
upon 280 students and that of Ph. B. upon 156. 
There were twenty-seven candidates for the 
degree of M. D., thirty-one for the degree of 
Ph. D., and seventy-six candidates for other 
degrees. Among the postgraduates were 
four women, the first members of their sex to 
take part in a Yale Commencement proces- 
sion.—#At Dartmouth College twenty-seven 
students received the degree of B. A., ten the 
degree of B. L. and eleven that of B. 8. 
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It is impossible to convey to the friends 
at home who are following with eager in- 
terest The Congregationalist’s Pilgrimage 
Tour any idea of the reception accorded us 
by English people. From Plymouth to Lon- 
don it has been one continuous ovation. 
Our heads might be turned by this extraor- 
dinary attention did we not realize that it 
is offered to us not as individuals, but as 
representatives of Puritan principles and 
ideas. We are only ciphers, and the sig- 





EXETER CATHEDRAL, 


nificant figure is Congregationalism. We 
sometimes hear complaints at home of a 
lack of denominational loyalty, but the 
charge can never be made against any mem- 
ber of this party, for after visiting these 
sacred shrines and seeing how our polity 
is cherished by our brethren on this side 
of the Atlantic we realize anew what a 
price was paid for our religious liberty and 
are proud of the glorious inheritance be- 
queathed to us. 

Each place we touch seems to rival the 
preceding in its welcome, and even the dig- 
nitaries of the Established Church extend 
most fraternal greetings. Posters announce 
our coming, bulletin boards chronicle our 
arrival, churches are elaborately decorated 
in our honor, and both provincial and met- 
ropolitan papers devote large space to the 
details and significance of the Pilgrimage. 
At Exeter we were first met by Canon Ed- 
monds and personally conducted by him 
through the beautiful cathedral. What he 
modestly termed an informal talk was really 
a choice lecture on medieval art, which 
made every part of the noble edifice full 
of new meaning and grandeur to us. We 
are realizing more and more what a privi- 
lege it is to have men like him act as inter- 
preters and guides. 

But if we were charmed with the canon’s 
learning and courtesy we were simply over- 
whelmed with the kindness of our Noncon- 
formist friends. Owing to the train being 
late, and to other unavoidable delays, it was 
after nine o’clock in the evening when we 
reached the Congregational church, where 
an audience had patiently awaited our ar- 
rival for more than an hour, But when we 
entered the room, which was superbly deco- 
rated with flowers, British and American 
flags and Y. P. S. C. E. emblems, the large 
congregation rose en masse and welcomed 
us with clapping of hands. The appropri- 
ate hymn, ‘‘We come unto our fathers’ 
God,’’ was then sung in a way that puts our 
best congregational singing at home entirely 
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in the shade. Rev. Justin Evans, the pas- 
tor, also representatives from the Methodist 
and Baptist churches, made brief addresses, 
full of brotherly love, to which several of 
the American Pilgrims responded, and every 
allusion to the strong tie which binds the 
two nations together elicited enthusiastic 
applause. One cannot resist the conviction 
that this little body of itinerant Congrega- 
tionalists is being used, in the providence 
of God, to cement the bond by showing in 
miniature, as it were, the 
real feeling which exists be- 
tween the English-speaking 
races. At Wells much the 
same program was repeated 
with some delightful varia- 
tions. Here, as elsewhere, 
our Congregational friends 
were on hand to ‘‘ greet the 
coming and speed the parting 
guest,’’ with delegations at 
the arrival and departure of 
thetrains. Here, too, Bishop 
Kenyon most graciously en- 
tertained us at the palace 
and one of the sweetest 
episodes of the day was the 
singing together of Bishop 
Ken’s famous hymn, written 
on this very spot, 

Glory to thee, my God, this night, 





after which the bishop pronounced the 
benediction. These little pauses for devo- 
tion in the rush and excitement of travel 
are inexpressibly refreshing, reminding us 
that we are journeying toward the eternal 
city as well as through the land of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. Our special cicerone, how- 
ever, on this occasion was Rev, T, J. Keight- 
ley, pastor of the little Congregational church 
in Wells, a delightful old gentleman whose 
slender figure, siitvery locks and courtly 
manners reminded one strongly of Dr. C. A. 
Bartol of Boston. At twilight he accom- 
panied usina stroll around 
the old moat, and pointed 
out the place where Bishop 
Ken used to sit with his 
dulcimer and sing his im 
mortal hymns. 

Although surfeited with 
pleasures we were driven 
that same afternoon to 
Glastonbury, where Rev. 
W. P. Hogben and the good 
people of that parish had 
a tempting afternoon tea 
ready in the prettily deco- 
rated church, with more 
words of cordial welcome 
and another brief devo. 
tional service. ere we 
met John Bright’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Clark, herself a 
Quaker, but in closest sympathy with 
other dissenting bodies, and ever ready 
to honor Americans who in turn enshrine 
her fatber in their hearts. To the joy of 
social fellowship was added the pleasure of 
visiting the picturesque ruins of the Abbey 
in compavy with our English friends, and 
as we drove back to Wells through the 
peaceful vale of Avilion, the landscape 
glorified with the rays of the June sunset, 
we realized anew that 


Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 








At Salisbury and Winchester another 
downright, hearty British welcome was in 
store for the New World pilgrims at Salis- 
bury’s ancient shrines, demonstrating afresh 
that ours is an excursion of brotherhood 
as well as of pleasure. A body of ministers, 
also two of the city councilors, escorted us 
from the station to the lecture hall of the 
Congregational church where a sumptuous 
breakfast, at half-past ten, was provided by 
the pastor, Rev. E. Hassan, and a few 
friends. We are expected to do justice to 
an incredible number of meals per day in 
this hospitable land, on one occasion no less 
than three being served within two hours, 
One dish is sure to be most delicious straw- 
berries with thick, yellow cream, and some 
of the party can almost equal Dr, Johnson 
in their tea drinking, though no one has yet 
reached his measure of nineteen cups at a 
single sitting. 

The ex-mayor, Mr. Pye-Smith, presided 
and embellished his graceful speech with 
apt quotations from our own poets. Brief 
addresses followed from both English and 
Americans, and then, with a fine, unselfish 
courtesy, we were surrendered to the digni 
taries of the cathedral, Dean Boyle, a warm 
friend of the late Dr. Dale, received us in 
the lovely deanery gardens after the sub- 
dean, Dr. Bourne, had given us a scholarly 
outline of the history of that noble edifice 
of which Oliver Wendell Ilolmes said, ‘‘Ask 
me for the apple of the eye of England, I 
answer Salisbury Cathedral, and the close is 
the white of the eye.’”’ An invitation from 
the bishop to go over his palace was reluc- 
tantly declined on account of arrangements 
to visit Bemerton, George Herbert’s home. 
It was a privilege indeed to be admitted to 
the cozy rooms of that quaint old rectory, 
to ramble through the pretty garden, to enter 
the study, which remains just as it was in 
Ilerbert’s day, and, last of all, to gather in 
the tiny church, the smallest but one in 





BALISBURY CATHEDRAL, 


England, and with bowed heads listen to 
words of prayer from Dr. Robie of our 
party, the modest, scholarly New England 
parson whose spirit is akin to the saintly 
rector of long ago. Mr. Whittemore read 
two of Ilerbert’s poems, and as our pilgrim 
feet turned from this peaceful rural shrine 
we felt that verily we had stood on holy 
ground. 

To the rich experiences of this full day 
was added another pleasure in the over- 
whelmingly cordial reception by the good 
people of Winchester in British Hall at nine 
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o’clock in the evening. Here the decora- 
tions were unusually artistic, even the en- 
trance being lined with palms and potted 
plants. Rev. C. E. Dickinson, Mayor Dyer 
and a host of friends from all the Noncon- 
formist churches entertained us with choice 
music, speeches, refreshments and another 
exhibition of that warm fellowship which 
is a distinguishing feature everywhere. It 
was a weary set of pilgrims who sought 
their couches about midnight, but notwith- 
standing they were on hand on the morning 
of June 17 for such a unique celebration of 
Bunker Hill Day as never fell to the lot of 
Americans before. The whirligig of time 
brings about strange changes, and it was 
a curious coincidence that on the anniver- 
sary of that memorable battle between Brit- 
ish and Americans we should have been 
entertained at Farnham Castle by the lord 
bishop of Winchester, Dr. Randall David- 
son, and his accomplished wife, who is a 
daughter of the late Archbishop Tait. 

Until the English language has a richer 
vocabulary than now no words can do jus- 
tice to the occasion. Of all the bishops’ 
houses in the land none is more grandly 
situated than this, and no other, not even 
Windsor, has been held so long by an un- 
broken succession of men, It stands on an 
eminence overlooking the valley of the Wye, 
with its famous hop gardens, and to the 
east is the great deer park, covering over 
300 acres, the only episcopal deer park re- 
maining in England in which there is his- 
torical evidence that deer have been kept 
for 600 years. His Lordship and lady gra- 
ciously received us at the very entrance, 
and we assembled immediately on the spa- 
cious staircase, with its magnificent oak 
carvings, passing along the way traversed 
by kings and bishops for a thousand years, 
as the bishopric of Winchester dates from 
the days of Ethelbald. In this place of 
inspiring memories, standing midway on 
the stairs, his Lordship gave us a won- 
derfully interesting lecture, outlining the 
stirring events of this early period, down 
through the days of Henry de Blois, who 
made the castle a formidable fortress, 
through the miserable reign of John, of 
whom the chronicler said, ‘‘ Hell was made 
fouler by the entrance of his soul,” on to 
the Tudor period, when the names of Fox, 
Wolsey, Gardiner, Mary Tudor and hosts 
of others burned on the pages of history, 
down through the civil wars, when the cas- 
tle was tossed like a shuttlecock between 
the contending armies, and up to the pres- 
ent, when the preceding incumbent, Bishop 
Thorold, undertook ‘‘to make it as easy as 
possible for a successor to reside at the 
castle’? by adding modern improvements. 
Here the unhappy Mary stopped on her 
way to Winchester to marry Philip of Spain, 
here Elizabeth frequently tarried and James 
I, made himself so obnoxious by his costly 
visits that the bishop tartly inquired ‘if 
he looked on Farnham as an inn,’’ 

This remarkably lucid historical sketch, 
occupying about an hour, was the best 
pieparation possible for our subsequent 
inspection of the castle and its old keep, 
approached through a subterranean pass- 
age. We were divided into four groups, one 
each under the guidance of his lordship, 
Mrs. Davidson and two other members of 
the household. Among the points of special 
interest was the bed-chamber of Bishop 
Morley, chaplain to Charles II. in his exile 
and practically the rebuilder of the castle, 
It is a bare little room, for he was a man of 
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ascetic habits, who rose at 5 A.M. the year 
round, took only one full meal a day and 
denied himself the comfort of a fire in 
the coldest weather. A single small window 
faced the east and a dark recess served as a 
‘*penitential cell.” Other fascinating places 
were the old thirteenth century kitchen, 
probably the work of De Lucy, with its 
immense fireplace at one end, and the stately 
banquet hall where half the sovereigns of 
England have sat at meat. A balustraded 
gallery runs round two sides and over the 
richly carved fireplace hangs the melancholy 
portrait of Bishop Morley. On the lintel of 
one huge beam is inscribed the old French 
motto: Au Dieu foy; aux amis foyer. (To 
God faith; to friends the hearth.) 

It was in this room, teeming with historic 
associations, that we were entertained at 
luncheon, after a most uplifting service in 
the domestic chapel at which Mr. Davidson 
wore the blue ribbon and seal of the Garter 
over his bishop’s robe. The former he kept 
on during the meal, The chapel is a long, 
narrow room separated from the corridor 
(where stands the organ which Mrs, David- 
son played) by a beautiful Renaissance 
screen of open work. The stalled seats, 
which our little company nearly filled, are 
of rich dark wood and the wall panels are 
carved with designs of cherubs’ heads, fruit 
and flowers. The opening hymn 

O God, our help in ages past, 


the Scripture lesson and prayers drew us 
all nearer to the throne of heavenly grace 
and deepened in each soul a sense of the 
preciousness of our common Christian faith, 
One of the most enriching experiences of 
our trip thus far was this chapel service, 
together with the opportunity of breaking 
bread with a host and hostess like Bishop 
and Mrs. Davidson, whose urbanity and 
generous hospitality will never be forgotten 
by The Congregationalist’s Pilgrims, The 
tepor of his formal greeting, given at the 
close of the meal, may be inferred from 
these characteristic sentences: ‘‘ In our polit- 
ical, our social, our civic life, no less than 
in our religious life, mutual toleration and 
friendship and affection will bring peace 
instead of strife. . . . We shall be thankful 
indeed if, even in the smallest degree, such 
a gathering as ours today tends to render 
absolutely impossible what would undoubt- 
edly be the greatest disaster the world has 
ever seen. I thank you for coming here 
today. I thank you for the kind way you 
have received what little my wife and I 
have tried to do in welcoming you, not toa 
private home, but rather to a great historic 
house which we are privileged for the time 
to hold in trust for the good of all.” 

Dr. Guinness Rogers was kindly included 
among the guests, and he, with Dr. Dun- 
ning and Hon. J. A. Lane, made fitting re- 
sponses. As we drove away from the castle 
in a gentle rain, our hearts filled with deep- 
est gratitude for the privileges of the morn- 
ing, we carried with us memories as fra- 
grant as the flowers which bloomed in 
every room and added the sweetness of 
their welcome to the words spoken by the 
noble bishop and his wife. F. J. D 
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It is one of the characteristics of true cul- 
ture that it not only adds steadily to one’s 
knowledge, but as steadily develops the ca- 
pacity for acquiring knowledge, and the in- 
stinct for discovering in every person, rela- 
tion, event and experience something of per- 
manent value as a means of enrichment.— 
Il. W. Mabie. 
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NEW ENGLANDERS AND THE WEST. 


BY JULIUS C. BIRGE, ESQ., ST. LOUIS. 


The statement has often been made that 
the noble spirit of New England civiliza- 
tion has been in some degree imparted to 
every commonwealth in the American re- 
public, and that her best institutions have 
been planted in every State and Territory 
where our national emblem floats. This 
fact is alike conceded by the descendants 
of the Southern cavalier as well as by the 
sons of the Puritan. 

New England, however, sometimes uncon- 
sciously fails to recognize her children 
when transplanted to their new Western or 
Southern homes, apparently forgetting that 
when a Yankee dons the sombrero on the 
Texan plains, or commands a steamer on 
the Mississippi, or digs for gold in the 
placers of the Rocky Mountains, he not 
only does not lose his New England spirit 
and education, but, on the contrary, re- 
tains all of his love for liberty and equality 
and would as freely divide his earnings 
with one of the ‘‘ wards of the nation’’ as 
he would have done before he crossed the 
Hudson River. Neither Western or South- 
ern life is calculated to stimulate a respect 
for caste or false social distinctions. Not 
only is it true that no new character is 
imparted to a New Englander who has 
breathed the air, for example, of St. Louis 
and watched the development of this beau- 
tiful city of the Interior, but it can hardly 
be said he changes his characteristics. 

I am led to make with considerable em- 
phasis these statements in the face of nu- 
merous articles which have recently ap- 
peared in the columns of Eastern journals, 
The Congregationalist of June 18 says: 
‘‘Thanks to the backbone and devotion to 
principle of the Massachusetts delegation, 
a concerted attempt of the hotel proprie- 
tors to exclude the Afro-American dele- 
gates from the St. Louis hotels has failed, 
the Massachusetts white men letting it be 
known that if the two representative Afre- 
American delegates from the State of Sum- 
ner and Phillips were boycotted, then the 
State delegation would cancel its contract 
with the Southern Hotel and seek quar- 
ters elsewhere.”’ 

I am sure The Congregationalist would 
not intentionally give a wrong statement or 
a wrong coloring even to a matter of this 
character, calculated to cast discredit on 
the men who have endeavored to the best 
of their ability during the recent Republi- 
can convention especially to honor the 
colored representatives of the nation who 
have been the guests of the city. The im- 
pression conveyed by this article, as well as 
by other articles referred to, is clearly this, 
namely: that the Negro is not apt to re- 
ceive, and in fact did not receive, but was 
rather denied, the honor and consideration 
which would have been accorded to him in 
the State which produced ‘*Sumner and 
Phillips,’ and that, through the demands 
of Massachusetts men, justice was secured 
for such delegates when it would have been 
obtained for them in no other way. 

Now the facts are otherwise. I was a 
member of the committee on entertain- 
ment, on which committee also were other 
New England men and Southern men as 
well, and with them two highly intelligent 
coloredmen. The Afro-American delegates 
were the subject of special consideration, 
and abundant accommodations were pro- 
vided for them long before the convention 
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assembled, and the delegates, especially in 
the South, who failed to apply for accom- 
modations were written to and urged to 
apply. Failure by these delegates, or by 
any member of these delegates, in any case 
to secure the best which the city afforded 
was the result of their own failure to re- 
spond to letters which were written them. 
Moreover, the colored members of the com- 
mittee at all times expressed their highest 
satisfaction with everything that was done. 
The exact copy of the letter of announce- 
ment made by the hotels named therein to 
the national Republican committee was as 
follows: 
TuE SouTHERN, St. Louis, Mo., 
June 10, 1896. 

To the National Republican Committee: In 
regard to the accommodations for the colored 
delegates to the Republican convention, prom- 
ised by the Business Men’s League of St. Louis 
while in Washington last December, to be 
furnished by the hotels of St. Louis, I am au- 
thorized to say that the Southern Hotel, St. 
Nicholas Hotel, Lindell Hotel, Laclede Hotel 
will live up to that promise in spirit and let- 
ter, and will make no distinctions whatever, 
but will grant to all delegates to the Repub- 
lican Convention equal rights and privileges. 

Respectfully, 
W. R. ALLEN, 
President Southern Hotel Co. 

Notwithstanding all that had been done 
prior to the convention for the comfort and 
accommodation of all the delegates, a small 
Southern delegation, without presenting 
any credentials whatever, applied to a ho 
tel. After they had failed to respond to 
the letters of the committee, of course they 
were not received as they would have been 
had they made arrangements in advance; 
and as a matter of fact, too, as their own 
colored brethren said, they were not in the 
best of condition to be received. Now be- 
cause of this failure to comply with condi- 
tions, the gentlemen of color on the com- 
mittee themselves being judges, telegrams 
went abroad indicating that colored dele- 
gates would not be properly treated in St. 
Louis or in a Southern city. 

This is injustice. When we take the ex- 
isting conditions and study the provision 
made, we are ready to say, fearlessly, that 
St. Louis would, under all conditions, treat 
the Negro as favorably as he would be 
treated in good old Puritan Boston, and we 
do not hesitate to make some comparisons 
between the two cities. For example, the 
population of the two cities is approxi- 
mately the same, St. Louis being somewhat 
the larger and rapidly growing. The per- 
centage of the native, or American born, 
population, however, is much the greater in 
St. Louis. According to the eleventh cen- 
sus, the foreign born population of Boston 
is thirty-five and one-half per cent.; of St. 
Louis twenty-five and one-half per cent. 
The proportionate American born popula- 
tion of St. Louis is, however, increasing 
much faster than that of Boston. More- 
over, the foreign born population of St. 
Louis is chiefly a strong and thrifty Ger- 
man element; that of Boston is chiefly 
Irish, 

It is well known that the Irish are not 
favorably disposed toward the Negro, and 
one of the difficulties at St. Louis was in 
the adjustment of the table and other serv- 
ice with the Irish waiters in some of the St. 
Louis hotels. This caused the only delay 
to the reception of the colored delegates, 
but bo it said for the commendation of the 
Irish waiters of the hotels, they laid aside 
their prejudice and accepted the situation. 
Further, the managers of the leading St. 
Louis hotels are New England men. The 
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owner of the Southern Hotel, referred to, is 
from an honored family from Pittsfield, 
Mass., and the manager was born and 
reared in Maine of the best New England 
stock. These men would never discriminate 
against the Negro in St. Louis any more 
than they would do it in New England. 

According to the last census the Negro pop- 
ulation in Boston was 8,125, of which 1,052, 
or less than thirteen per cent., were in the 
schools; the Negro population in St. Louis 
was 26,865, of which 5,022, or nineteen per 
cent., were in the schools, and their schools 
thoroughly well equipped. The alien pop- 
ulation of St. Louis was in 1890 only 12,361, 
while that of Boston was 26,184. It would 
surprise many unfamiliar with the West to 
know also that the New England popula- 
tion in St. Louis is large and dominates in 
a great degree all the professions and ave- 
nues of business. The factories, which em- 
ploy, according to the census reports, 94,051 
employés as against 90,805 in Boston, are 
controlled in a considerable degree by New 
England men. Again, Missouri furnish:d 
for the Union army during the Rebellion 
108,773 men, nearly fifty per cent. more than 
was furnished by any New England State 
except Massachusetts, and these Union 
men had, if possible, far more to contend 
against in their efforts to uphold the Union 
and destroy the curse of slavery than did 
the soldier of the North, where the senti- 
ment was all for the Union. 

Despite all these divisions and differences 
of opinion a generation ago, when armies 
fought with armies, today there were at the 
head of the committee who endeavored 
to entertain the Massachusetts delegates 
prominent business men of St. Louis who 
wore the gray in the War of the Rebellion, 
who are now among the strong supporters 
of the interests of our city and our country; 
and there are none in the Union more ready 
to uphold our national honor, or more eager 
to honor the colored delegates than these 
same men. They and we who have come 
here from the North long ago laid aside 
sectional prejudice and sectional bitterness, 
and we sincerely hope that New England 
will not even unintentionally hinder prog- 
ress, but will open her eyes and look toward 
the setting sun, and she will find a new 
Union growing up in the great Southwest, 
where we are rapidly forgetting all differ- 
ences and joining heart to heart and hand 
to hand ip enterprises of both church and 
state. Wesend many of our boys and girls 
to New England colleges, and New England 
sends many of its sons and daughters to 
positions of influence and power in the 
great West and Southwest. Ourclergymen, 
our professional men and our business men 
are many of them from New England. We 
do, or ought to, clasp hands with similar 
views of right and justice under the dear 
old flag that floats over us all. 





THE OCOLORED MEN AT S&T. LOUIS, 


BY REV. A. E. WINSHIP, 





It is unfortunate that any serious misun- 
derstanding should arise over the incident 
connected with the colored delegates at St. 
Louis. These are the occasions which widen 
sectional breaches. 

The facts seem to be that provision was 
made by the local committee in good faith for 
all Southern colored delegates who applied 
in season, that one delegation did not respond 
to the local committee of arrangements in sea- 
son to be provided for as it would have been 
earlier, that this led to unwise publicity and 
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much excitement, that no one ever contem- 
plated the election of colored delegates or 
alternates from the North, that Massachu- 
setts had a large number of the best rooms at 
the Southern, that that hotel had no expecta- 
tion of entertaining colored men, that the 
manager anticipated serious conflict with his 
help and possibly with other guests if they 
were admitted, that he did not see his way 
clear to receive colored delegates, that there 
were frequent conferences between the mana- 
ger, owner and Mr. W. Murray Crane, Massa- 
chusetts member of the national committee, 
during June 9 and 10, that the New England- 
ers in St. Louis and all other members of the 
business committee did all in their power 
to help the manager find a way to receive the 
colored men, that on June 10 the managers 
of four prominent hotels, including the South- 
ern, decided upon the only course ever open 
to them and wrote the national committee 
that there would be no discrimination against 
the colored delegates and alternates, that 
thereafter the cordiality toward the Massa- 
chusetts colored alternate was in every way 
the same as toward any white delegate and 
this was as true at the aristocratic Country 
Club reception as at the hotel. 

There is no question but that W. Murray 
Crane’s quiet, wise insistence that there was 
nothing else for the Southern hotel to do was 
a leading factor in the case. 


OUR ANGLO-SAXON BROTHERHOOD.* 


BY GRANVILLE B, PUTNAM. 








O Albion to thee, 

Famed isle across the sea, 

Our greetings speed. 

All hail, our fatherland! 
Whence came that Pilgrim band 
To plant this waiting strand 
With freedom’s seed. 


One speech on either shore, 

One God we both adore, 

One prayer we raise. 

We tell of Runnymede, 

And Shakespeare’s worth concede, 
As we our valor plead, 

Our poets praise. 


This sturdy, stalwart race 
First westward turned its face, 
Now widely roams. 

Fast by the Arctic snows, 

And where the Ganges tlows, 
Or South Sea zephyr blows, 
They make their homes, 


With them go righteous rule, 
The college and the school 
To train their youth. 

The Puritan’s stern will, 

His faith and courage fill 
The hearts of Saxons still 
To stand for truth. 


Be ours the purpose grand 

To bear from land to land 
This truth’s bright flame. 

But should we scorn our trust 
And fail through sloth or lust, 
Or grovel in the dust, 

Then shame, thrice shame! 


Sut this shall never be, 
The banner of the free 
Shall lead the way. 
The walls of caste must fall, 
Oppression heed our call, 
Give equal rights to all. 
God speed the day! 





*Read at the 258th anniversary of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company in the Old South 
Church, Boston, June 1, and prepared with a view 
to the English trip on which the party started last 
week, 


—_ ad 


Adversity borrows its sharpest sting from 
impatience.—Bishop Horne, 
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The Ministerial Problem Once More. 


Further Opinions Called Forth by Recent Discussion in the Press and on the Platform. 
‘ 


A REMEDY SUGGESTED. 

A surplus of ministers is more apparent 
than real. Most applicants for vacant pulpits 
are winisters still holding places. Ina given 
section of country of a hundred churches, 
paying a salary of eight hundred or upwards, 
ten may be vacant. Of the ninety pastors it 
may be presumed that one-third have an eye 
on these vacant pulpits, and because of the 
great uncertainty are not content with mak- 
ing application to one of the vacant places, 
but each one of the thirty applies tothe whole, 
ten. Therefore each of these ten churches 
not only receive these thirty applications, bu t 
Say, a score more from men outside of our 
communion and from recent seminary grad- 
uates, giving them fifty men to choose from. 

Two things result. A church that has fifty 
men signifying their readiness to accept a 
call concludes at once that they are held in 
favor and can now select a rare bird for their 
pulpit, and forthwith proceed to examine 
their feathers and hear their song note. The 
gray and the ordinary are ruled out at once, 
for why should a church favor such when a 
man in his young prime is presented, or why 
take up with a common sort of a preacher 
when one with striking eccentricities is in 
waiting? No wonder that so many commit- 
tees and churches become demoralized. 

The result to ministers is that a large frac- 
tion, composed of those who have reached 
fifty years of age and those who have nothing 
peculiar in either manner or doctrine, have 
almost no chance of acceptance, or of even a 
hearing, worthy men though they are. They 
are gradually compelled to take a smaller 
church or to go out of the ministry. And of 
the thirty candidates, say, remaining out of 
the fifty any one of them stands only one 
chance in thirty of securing any given church, 
and only one chance in three of being called 
to any one of the ten. 

The remedy for this condition of things is 
largely with the ministry. First, let them be 
more contented with their present field. Sec- 
ond, let there be no seeking a church while 
holding a church. Why should pot all our 
ministerial associations adopt a rule that to 
have a recognized standing a member shall 
sign a rule that he will wot while holding a 
pulpit make application for a vacant pulpit. 

M. D. 


STILL ADVOCATING THE HOLDING-ON POLICY, 

Has The Congregationalist space for a last 
word from the much criticised and much ad- 
vised ** Anxious Observer,” who said the first 
word on the ministerial problem? [See Con- 
gregutionalist, April 16, 1896] Man lives by 
bread, but there are times when he is called 
to sacrifice bread for conviction’s sake. A 
right eye or a right hand is to be sacrificed, 
if need be, to principle. This has been ignored 
in most references to my article, and in all 
the good advice given. ‘‘ Has a minister any 
moral right to hold on to a church for the 
sake of support when he is an obstacle to its 
successful work?”’ No. Has achurch a moral 
right to turn its faithful pastor adrift without 
means of support, because he is not perfect 
and a few “‘ leading members ”’ are dissatisfied ? 
More consecration is rightly demanded of the 
ministry; is not the same demand to be made 
of the church? ‘ E, W. P.’’ refers to $800 as 
though it were low watermark. I referred to 
a little more than half that amount, the re- 
sult of asudden and unavoidable falling off 
of revenue. 

The quoted expression, ‘‘ marking time,” to 
me meant, not an insincere dress parade in 
church and pastoral work for the sake of a 
good living, a sort of drum-major masquerade, 
but faithful service with very small statistical 
results—the conditions prevailing very widely 


in city and country, if our measure is propor- 
tional, not absolute. Shall a man with a 
family get out of a field because he does 
not see results enough to suit him, that 
seem commensurate with his faithful labors, 
or because a few are dissatisfied? With 
whom are all satisfied? A man knowing past 
conditions, but not present, goes out like 
Abraham, not knowing whither he is going, 
but, unlike Abraham, expecting a satisfactory 
settlement within three months. “S, E. W.” 
has related one such experience, and every 
minister who knows the times can match it 
with others equally pathetic. It was in the 
hope of possibly saving some uninformed 
brother from suffering, and in the interest of 
the needed consecration, that I wrote the first 
and now write this last word. 
ANXIOUS OBSERVER. 


THE OVERCROWDING MORE APPARENT THAN 
REAL, 

At the recent meeting in Hartford of the 
Connecticut General Association Rev. S. A. 
Barrett of East Hartford read a valuable pa- 
per on the genera] subject of prevailing con- 
ditions in the Congregational ministry. The 
paper embodied much information carefully 
gathered and arranged. We regret that we 
have space for only a portion of the facts and 
conclusions presented. 





In Connecticut there are in round numbers 
ninety ministers on our list without charge. 
Deducting from this number those who are 
aged and infirm, those employed as educators, 
etc., and those who have turned aside to busi- 
ness and other lines of work by reason of 
physical inability or felt and acknowledged 
lack of qualification, and there are left a pos- 
sible fourteen who might be thought of in 
connection with pastoral work. But even 
this needs some further modification. Tak- 
ing out the several who are out of the State, 
and those who have been out of the pastorate 
so long and for such reasons that it is fair to 
suppose that the churches do not care for 
them (alas, that there sbould be such) and 
there remain nine to be considered as avail- 
able candidates. But there are twenty pas- 
torless churches in the commonwealth, two 
churches for every minister on our list duly 
accredited, whem any one would recommend, 
yet the recommendation is unheeded, these 
brethren are compelled to wait, while the 
churches go through their long list of fifty ap- 
plications. A striking situation indeed. 

Does it mean that the rest of the country is 
overstocked and is pouring back upon us its 
unused material? The last Year-Book sets 
the number of Congregational churches in 
the United States at 5,342, and states the 
total number of ministers to be 5,287, of whom 
at least 1,000 are either too aged, or are edu- 
cators and secretaries, leaving about 1,100 
more Congregational churches than there are 
Congregational ministers, or rather ministers 
now on our Congregational lists, to supply 
them. In view of these facts, both in regard 
to our State and the country, the question 
comes, where is the surplus that is so over- 
crowding us and from which come these long 
lists of applications with which the churches 
are being afilicted? Perhaps some may say 
that it is from the theological seminaries that 
are grinding forth newly made ministers just 
for the sake of doing so that they may con- 
tinue to exist. It may seem so, and yet the 
total number of graduates for 1894 was 124, 
of whom it is safe to say that twenty-four 
either continued in fourth year studies or 
went into distinctively mission work at home 
or abroad, so that we can say 100 graduates 
were ready for the pulpits. The increase of 
churches that year amounted to 106 and the 


deaths of ministers to ninety-eight, of whom 
twenty-five were in service, thus making 131 
places opened by natural growth and the fall- 
ing out of workers to be filled by 100 new men 
from the seminaries, and that is saying noth- 
ing of the 1,100 more churches than ministers. 
And this not for one year only; it has been 
going on for many years. Indeed, the aver- 
age for the last five years shows even greater 
discrepancy between the supply from this 
source and the demands. 

If figures mean anything these certainly 
indicate that the seminariec are not to be con- 
demned for what they are trying to do in the 
line of making ministers, at least so far as 
numbers go. One hundred to meet a need of 
1,200 is not overdoing the matter on their 
part. The idea of an overcrowded ministry 
hardly stands the test of figures, and yet it is 
not altogether surprising that the idea pre- 
vails so strongly. About the existing state 
of affairs, which has given rise and strength to 
this idea, so far as I have been able to inves- 
tigate it, three things can be said. 

First, that it is true that those outside our 
State are trying to get in among us. Second, 
what is more evident and to the point, large 
numbers are coming to us from other denomi- 
nations, especially Methodists. On our State 
roll of Congregational ministers are said to be 
twenty-two who have either been Methodist 
ministers or under Methodist training. That 
they are converted to Congregationalism and 
come to stay is by no means evident, as many 
instances goto show. But even this number, 
as large as it is, does not account for the ap- 
parent overcrowding. 

We observe, ia the third place, that the long 
lists of applicants are not made up of the un- 
employed who are standing idle, but to a large 
extent of the names of those already in active 
service. That fifteen ortwenty churches have 
each fifty or sixty candidates ‘on the string ”” 
does not mean that each has different lists; 
they are practically the same. In view of the 
figures already given, how could it be other- 
wise? One brother made six applications in 
six weeks and another, during the first year 
of his pastoral charge of one church, was for 
a period of several months away more Sun- 
days than at home looking for another and, 
after a little more than a year, was blessed 
with calls to two. I suppose that there is a 
class (and I fear that it is not a small one) 
who might properly be called ‘ ministerial 
repeaters,’’ i.e., their names are to be found 
on eight or ten of these lists at the same time 
and that, too, with a sort of periodic regular- 
ity—men who are already holding on to 
churches even if it could not be said that 
churches are holding on to them. The com- 
mittee of one church had their attention called 
to the availability of at least five pastors lo- 
cated and doing good work all within a radius 
of twenty miles, four of whom still remain 
where they were and one, after several years 
of ‘ Barkis is willin’,’’ received a call out of 
the State. 

The simple statement of the case is that fig- 
ures and experience do not show a surplus of 
ministers. There is beyond question a sur- 
plus of applications, but that is quite another 
thing, and it is considerably more damaging 
to the cause than an actual surplus would be. 
If an attempt should be made to assign to 
every Congregational church a Congregational 
minister (even including those from other de- 
nominations now on our Year-Book) there 
would not be enough men to go around, and 
this seems to be true bo:h in regard to the 
State and the country at large.... 

The causes lie largely in certain social, 
financial and educational considerations, i. e., 
it becomes a serious question to an educated 
minister whether he can, or ought to, settle. 
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down in a little place on a small salary de- 
prived of social privileges and educational 
advantages, where he must keep up a hand to 
hand struggle in order to maintain his family, 
to which he has as much right as any one, and 
to educate his children, whom he loves as 
dearly, and of whom he has as fond hopes, 
as any father. There are some to whom such 
a prospect never presents itself, but there are 
others, and they are not few, before whom it 
stands as a vivid reality and, like the irrepres- 
sible ghost, “ will not down.” It must beso 
if, as things are, even a majority of churches 
are to have pastors. In view of it, one can 
hardly wonder at the spirit of restlessness 
which seems to posses; the ministry, and of 
which there is so much criticism and com- 
plaint. 


TOO MUCH GENERAL SUPPLYING. 


The magnitude of the ‘‘ supply” service in 
our denomination and the fact that it is ren- 
dered so largely by men who are at the time 
* unavai'able”’ for real pastoral service must, 
in the nature of the case, have a great deal to 
do with the present distress among our min- 
isters. The “supply” service is quite dis- 
tinct from the pastoral service, and is, in the 
main, rendered by those who are at the time 
unavailable for pastoral service, namely, sec- 
retaries of the various benevolent societies, 
college presidents, professors, pastors emeriti, 
aged retired ministers, ministers of other de- 
nominations, and especially theological stu- 
dents and postgraduates in quest of literary 
honors, etc. In some of the newer States, 
and in others where our churches are few in 
number, the ‘‘ supply’ service is not much in 
demand as yet, owing to the difficulty of find- 
ing suitable persons to render it. In other 
States, especially the New England, it is in 
great demand for the contrary reason, and the 
additional one of cheapness. In Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut the “supply” service 
has been in great demand for years and is 
constantly increasing in popularity, many 
churches seeming to prefer it to regular ‘ pas- 
toral service.’’ In Connecticut it is mainly 
rendered by professors and students. Promi 
nent vacant churches within reach are almost 


‘wholly supplied by theological professors, 


and the feebler churches by divinity students, 
either licensed or unlicensed. 

There is no law in church or state against 
such practice, and when times were ‘‘ good”’ 
no one noticed it very much. But now, in 
view of the prevailing distress and the appar- 
ent crowding among our ministers, some are 
inclined to take the ground that it is unfair 
for our churches to take this ‘‘ supply’ work 
away from them and to give it to men who 
are thereby enabled to draw double salary, 
while so many good men are suffering for the 
want of professional service. Aside from this 
mercenary consideration against the employ- 
ment of professors and students in connec- 
tion with this “supply’’ work, the old and 
unrefuted objection, viz., that it interferes 
with their prior obligations, still holds and is 
worthy of serious attention. We have able 
men as theological professors and we have 
able young men as theological students, but 
there is nota college or a seminary professor 
in this or any other land who has brain 
enough and soul enough to enable him to go 
off to supply churches on Sundays during 
term time, and yet return to do his full duty 
by his classes on Mondays. And there are 
no divinity students in this or any other land 
who can go off to supply churches during 
term time and yet do their full duty by their 
seminary course. The thing is simply impos- 
sible in both cases. D. 


THE POVERTY OF MANY CHURCHES, 


Rev. T. E. Davies of New Haven has studied 
carefully this general problem, and presents 
from time to time important considerations 
deduced from analyses of the actual situa- 
tion. In the New Haven Journal and Courier 
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of June 3 he has an article from which we 
quote certain noteworthy statistics: 


According to the official report already re- 
ferred to we had, at the close of the year A. D. 
1894, 5,342 Congregational churches in this 
country. But what of their record during 
that year in respect to the important matter 
of pastoral support? When a minister de- 
votes his time to serve a church then that 
church must support him unless he has pri- 
vate means of his own, which is seldom the 
case. How many of our churches did this in 
the year 1894? 

I give below the record of what fully eighty- 
two per cent. of them did in that respect. 
They are credited as follows: 

One church paid its pastor $12,000. Another 
paid $11,000. Five churches paid $10,000 each ; 
one paid $8,000. Two churches paid $7,500 
each ; two churches paid $7,000. Ninechurches 
paid $6,000 or upward, but less than $7,000. 
Twenty churches paid $5,000 or upward, but 
less than $6,000 wenty-seven churches paid 
$4,000 or upward, but less than $5,000. Eighty- 
four churches paid $3,000 or upward, but less 
than $4000. Sixty-six churches paid $2,500 
or upward, but less than $3,000. One hun- 
dred and twenty-two churches paid $2,000 or 
upward, but less than $2,500. 

Two hundred and forty-two churches paid 
$1,200 or upward, but less than $1,300. Three 
hundred and seventy-three churches paid 
$1,000 or upward, but less than $1,100. One 
hundred and eighty-five churches paid $900 
or upward, but less than $1,000. Two hun- 
dred and eighty-nine churches paid $800 or 
upward, but less than $900. Three hundred 
and ten churches paid $700 or upward, but 
less than $800. Three hundred and fifty-seven 
churches paid $600 or upward, but less than 
$700. Two hundred and fifty-seven churches 
paid $500 or upward, but less than $600 One 
hundred and ninety-seven churches paid $400 
er upward, but less than $500. Two hundred 
and twenty-five churches paid $300 or up- 
ward, bat leas than $100. Two hundred and 
twenty churches paid $200 and upward, but 
less than $3060 Two hundred and twenty 
churches paid $100 or upward, but less than 
$200. And one hundred and twenty-one 
churches paid less than $100 each toward the 
support of a pastor during the year A. D. 
1894. 

Such is a part of the official showing in this 
case, but not the whole of it. Neariy 1,100 
churches failed to report any pastoral support 
for that year. And, as fully four-fifths of 
them were small, feeble and practically de- 
funct churches, we have no reason to sup- 
pose that they really contributed much of 
anything at all for that purpose. 

If we add 960 of this number to tbe 1,241 
churches last mentioned above which paid 
less than $600 toward pastoral support during 
the year under consideration, we shall have 
at least 2,200 churches which did not, and 
possibly cuuli not, pay more than a fraction 
of the amount required to support a pastor in 
this country. If we assume, therefore, that 
$600 is the very least amount on which a 
Christian minister can manage to live, then 
the very heart of our trouble will lie before us 
in plain view, for then it will appear that out 
of our 5,342 churches only 3,142 actually sup- 
ported pastors during the year 1894. Our 
trouble, therefore, is not too many ministers 
who are available for genuine pastoral serv- 
ice, but too many churches which are either 
unable or unwilling to provide the required 
pastoral support. 
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SOME GENTLE COUNSEL TO SUMMER 
VISITORS. 


BY EXPERIENCEH’S HUSBAND, 





I haven’t written for The Congregationalist 
for quite a little time, because, for one reason, 
Experience (her full name is Ann Patience 
Experience) said to me, after I had written 
a piece for the paper, ‘ There, Joel, I think 
you have talked enough unless you can talk 
more sensibly.’’ Now when she looks at me 
out of the corner of her eye, and speaks that 
emphatic, I usually meekly reply, ‘* Well, yes, 
Experience, perhaps you know best.” But 
then, I wrote a piece praising the Salvation 
Army, and another praising the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society, and look at them now, are not 
they spread and spreading broadcast over the 
land? And / cannot tell what part I had in 
their becoming so popular! 

When I started to write today I was think- 
ing about a poor, struggling church that I had 
recently visited, and of the brave efforts the 
good people were making to keep up the 
work, and of their great faith in God that 
made them, in spite of enough discouragements 
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to crush out the spiritual life of a saint, hold 
on steadfastly and persist in the Lord’s work. 
For the Lord’s work I certainly think it is, 
else how could they modestly point to three 
churches that had grown out of theirs, and 
they still going forward? It was when with 
Experience I was stopping over Sunday ata 
watering place, and when I inquired upon 
Sunday morning where they had gospel 
preaching, and was told that it was two miles 
away, I girded up my loins and prepared to 
tramp the distance. <A lady said, “ Now, 
Uncle Joel, you are here for a rest, and you 
owe it to yourself to keep quiet today, in order 
that you can take up your work tomorrow.” 
But I said to myself, “ Get thee behind me, 
Satan,” and inasmuch as the lady was no 
blood relation, I didn’t care what name I called 
her by. 

When I got to the church, I found a place 
that had formerly been used for a schoolhouse, 
a few people and a minister. The minister 
acted as though it was a great act of conde- 
scension on his part to come and preach to 
this poor people, for they were very poor in 
this world’s goods, although rich in faith. 
And when the sermon was finished—and it 
was a very good one, although it was colder 
than Greenland’s icy mountains—then his 
mightiness walked out and left the people to 
carry on their Sunday school as best they 
might. The session of the school was more 
an index of the people than the preaching 
service, for the iceberg had gone and the peo- 
ple had only themselves to warm. And after 
the school was over, a dozen of those people 
gathered around me, and we had a good old- 
fashioned love-feast, and I found what earnest 
souls were to be found in such discouraging 
environments. One old lady said to me,“ I 
am so glad you have talked to us, for you 
have done us so much good.” Another, see- 
ing me talking to the old lady, sidled up to 
me, not knowing what the old lady had said, 
and remarked, ‘‘I hope you won’t mind what 
she is saying, as she is only half-witted!” I 
did not mind. Nevertheless, the people were 
dead in earnest and worked accordingly. 

I asked one lady if the summer visitors had 
helped the church and she said, “ O yes, in- 
deed, they have done a great deal for us.’’ 
But she spoke with a little hesitancy, as 
though she was afraid a word that she might 
say would react and disgruntle some one. 
But I followed that church up quite a little, 
and while I found that the summer Christians 
were helpful of their money in a certain way, 
they were sparing of the hearty shake of the 
hand, of the cordial smile, and, above all, 
of their prayers for the prosperity of this 
little twig on the branch of the tree of 
Zion. This little church could truly say to 
the summer friends, ‘‘It is not yours that 
we want so much as you!’ When a vis- 
itor turns to a neighbor and remarks, in an 
undertone, “ Did you ever hear such a thin 
voice as thet soprano singer had!” and her 
companion nods assent, they little think that 
they are overheard, and they do not know, 
what that poor soprano knows, that in order 
to get herself and her husband and five chil- 
dren to church she had to rise very early in 
the morning and work hard until the bell 
rang, in order that she might present her 
voice, a willing sacrifice, to the Lord. And I 
doubt not the sacrifice is accepted of him who 
knows every heart. 

S» I would say to the dear, kind, generous, 
but thoughtless, summer comer, ‘‘ One thing 
thou lackest” ; give of your smile, your kinuly 
word, your warm hand grasp, your prayers 
and your very presence at the meetings, so 
far as possible, as well as give your money, 
and you will be blessed. 


—_ a 


If our faith in God is not the veriest sham, 
it demands, and will produce, the abandon- 
ment sometimes, the subordination always, 
of external helps and material good.—Alex- 
ander Maclaren. 
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MY NEIGHBOR'S FIELD. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
I sowed my field with golden grain, 


My neighbor sowed his field with rue; 
And in the sun and in the rain 

Leaf, flower and seed to harvest grew. 
Singing I reaped the fruitful ears— 
He gathered in his store with tears. 


But when the second season smiled 
In sun and dew and shining sheaf, 
I found my chosen field defiled 
All with the wild rue’s self-sown leaf. 
My bread was bitter for his deed, 
Who gave the winds a worthless seed. 


nme —_ — 


A great many people expect that a man 
after marriage will, as a matter of course, 
identify himself with his wife’s family 
rather than his own. Mothers often feel 
this keenly, and wonder, in their loneliness, 
how their dear sous can forget them so 
readily. Have all the years of loving care 
and intimacy counted for nothing? If any- 
thing is said, the only consolation offered 
is the old couplet: 


A daughter’s a daughter all her life, — 
But a son’s a son till he marries a wife. 


Does the Fifth Commandment, then, apply 
only to daughters? Too many mothers 
could say as one lately did: ‘‘My married 
daughters write to me every week, and 
come home often, but I don’t know much 
about my son. He has seldom written to 
me since his marriage, and he never writes 
much about himself or his affairs; lately 
he has left my letters for his wife to an- 
swer. He hasn’t been home in two years.” 
In the ideal marriage the wife wishes her 
husband to continue his love and devotion 
to his parents and old home, just as she 
does to hers. When this is not the case, 
something is wrong. 


‘*The boarding house must go!’’ The 
words were said with emphasis at a woman’s 
club, where the subject of homes for wage- 
earning women had been under discussion. 
An able paper was first read, showing the 
feasibility of a group of self-supporting 
girls uniting in the expenses of a home upon 
the co operative plan. The obstacles to 
such a scheme were carefully considered 
and shown to exist more in imagination 
than in fact, One objection was the alleged 
difficulty of a household of women living 
together amicably in such close relations, 
But those who are actively engaged in busi- 
ness or professional) pursuits learn, on this 
very account, to adapt themselves easily to 
all sorts of dispositions. Moreover, among 
the many nowadays who are earning their 
own living, there would be no difficulty in 
choosing one’s household mates on the 
basis of congenial tastes and mutual inter- 
ests. The experiment is being tried, here 
and there, on a small scale, but there are 
tokens, in large cities at least, of a more 
general movement in this direction, One 
advantage claimed is that business women 
would be likely to insist that these co-oper- 
ative homes be administered on business 
principles. 

ee ee 

Strangely do some people talk of “ getting 
over’’ a great sorrow—overleaping it, passing 
it by, thrusting it into oblivion. Not so. No 


one ever does that, at least no nature which 
can be touched by the feeling of grief at all. 
The only way is to pass through the ocean of 
affliction solemnly, slowly, with humility and 
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faith, as the Israelites passed through the sea. 
Then its very waves of misery will divide and 
become to us a wall on the right side and on 
the left, until the gulf narrows and narrows 
before our eyes and we land safe on the oppo- 
site shore.—D. M. Craik. 


PEOPLE ONE OANNOT HELP. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Among the most difficult problems of life 
is the problem of the people one cannot 
help. We meet them constantly, the unclas- 
sified units who come under no designation 
familiar to our ears, whom organized char- 
ity cannot assist, who must themselves be 
made over before they can be gotten out of 
the Slough of Despond and started anew on 
their way. Some of them never fall into 
apy Slough of Despond, and, indeed, would 
be more hopeful from our point of view if 
they did, since the cheerfully reckless per- 
son, who is content to be carried and does 
not resent dependence, is the most deplor- 
able of all members of the social order. 

It cannot be denied that in this world our 
chief business is to assist in the crises and 
scrambles of life those who are down, 
or who are going down. Nothing takes 
precedence of this, The man or woman 
who does most in the way of lending a hand 
to those in need of a hand is living 
most nearly the Christ life on earth. And 
the experience disheartening beyond every 
other is that of the one who discovers that 
there are people who cannot be helped. 
These persons are usually improvident and 
unthrifty, and sometimes they are extrav- 
agant, but often their difficulty is that they 
are wholly unsuited to their conditions and 
out of the groove where they properly be- 
long. 

A woman, for example, whose tastes and 
whose training, such as it has been, are 
purely domestic, who could successfully 
keep house if she would, oversee linen or 
silver in a hotel, assist the overburdened 
wife of a farmer in her daily work, or per- 
form some useful manual labor, aspires to 
art or letters. She haunts the offices of 
newspapers, brings in her ‘stories’? with 
pathetic insistence, grows wanner and thin- 
ner with her losing battle, and at last drops 
under the surface. She could not be helped 
in the single place where she was willing to 
stand because she was wholly unfitted for 
its requirements. Others saw this and deli- 
cately or roughly made it plain to her, but 
her own eyes were holden and she could 
not or would not see. Every such instance, 
and there are many, weighs one down with 
sorrowful sympathy when she makes the 
forlorn endeavor to help where help is out 
of the question. 

On none do life’s burdens press more 
heavily than on the widow with a growing 
family and aspirations for them beyond 
their natural position in life. I have in 
mind one woman who has bent her strong 
shoulders to the task of feeding, clothing 
and educating a family of five. Her hus- 
band was a laborer, and their home was 
and always has been in a not too comfort- 
able, though quite respectable, tenement. 
A maid of all work before her marriage, this 
good woman goes out as laundress and 
housecleaner, and has her regular round of 
employers. Latterly she is breaking down 
and needs more leisure, she cannot safely 
work so many days a week. But she is 
sending Mary and Kitty through the nor- 
mal school that they may become teachers 
ard Lottie is to be apprenticed to a dress- 
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maker, and not one of the three, though old 
enough to bring wages to the little home, 
is earning a penny. I cannot discover in 
the girls any reason why they should enter 
the profession of teaching beyond the Amer- 
ican desire to rise in the social scale and 
their feeling that teachers are well paid and 
‘havea long vacation”; they have no draw- 
ing toward it themselves. But to become 
somebody’s neat second girl or lady’s maid 
brings at the very thought a protest to their 
lips and a blush to their cheeks. Mean- 
while, Patsey and Jimmy are running wild 
on the streets, mother slaves at the wash 
tub, the years go on and the family cannot 
be helped. 

Of tough fiber and of sturdy common 
sense is the man who, being out of work, 
takes whatever he can get, with no distinc- 
tion of the higher or the lower, and does 
it with his might. Such a man can always 
be helped, because he helps himself. But 
let us not disclaim our share of the respon- 
sibility for those among us who regard 
some kinds of effort as honorable and 
praiseworthy and look from a lofty plane 
on other departments as contemptible. All 
work, if honest work and well done, is 
equally deserving of recognition, and our 
petty discriminations are founded on fal- 
lacies. When a generally existing and 
healthful sentiment about this shall every- 
where prevail, there will be fewer people 
whom one cannot help. 





THE BEAUTY BLIND. 


BY DELIA LYMAN PORTER, 


Seven trees in front of a farmhouse, 
against each tree leaned a bicycle, from 
each bicycle had a fair rider just descended, 
to each rider there was a tongue, and each 
tongue vied with the others in praise. And 
well they might, for in all New England 
there was no such glorified, transfigured 
old farmhouse as this of Aunt Dotha’s, 
to which these seven girls from Luddington 
were making their annual summer day vis- 
itation. 

The house itself was old, the shingles 
gray with age, but such a blaze of color as 
it presented to the admiring eyes of every 
passer-by must be seen to be believed. On 
this July day the flowers were in their 
glory. Between all the windows were lat- 
tices covered with bright morning glories 
of every shade. Over the porches crept to 
the very roof wistaria vines, heavily laden 
with fragrant purple clusters. All around 
the base of the house, like a beautiful ped- 
estal, was a tall border of brilliant sweet 
peas. In the windows were boxes of scarlet 
geraniums or vivid nasturtiums, and on 
either side of the little low front porch 
was a high stand of bright plants in pots, 
A row of sunflowers, concealing the ad- 
joining woodshed, completed the gay pic- 
ture, 

“Aunt Dotha, you certainly have a won- 
derful eye for the beautiful,’ said Evelyn 
McCurdy, as the girls, after a delicious 
lunch, gathered around their dear old hostess 
in the cool little front sitting-room. They 
were rested and comfortable after their 
long, dusty ride and all ready, both in body 
and mind, for the “talk”? which Aunt 
Dotha gave them each year, and to which 
they eagerly looked forward. 

‘“*Well,’”? said Aunt Dotha, smiling, “I 
do love beauty, there’s no denying that, 
and, oddly enough, you’ve struck the very 
thought [ had in mind for our talk this 
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afternoon. I don’t want my girls to be 
among the many beauty blind people there 
are in the world. I Well remember as I 
sailed for the first time over the beautiful 
lake of Lucerne there was a girl of about 
your age on the same steamer, whose eyes 
were not once lifted either to the snowy Alps 
above or the blue waters beneath, but were 
glued on to the pages of a yellow covered 
novel, Her beauty blindness impressed me 
strongly. 

‘‘Now my text, if you want one, is a re- 
mark of Goethe’s in words to this effect: 
‘Every day look at a beautiful picture, read 
a beautiful poem, listen to beautiful music, 
and if possible speak a few reasonable 
words.’ At our breakfast table every day 
for years we have literally carried out the 
first two suggestions,’ continued Aunt 
Dotha, ‘‘and after dinner the third; as to 
the fourth I can’t say so surely.”’ 

‘‘ How do you get your pictures and poe- 
try at the breakfast table?’’ asked practical 
Martha Day. 

‘‘When Harriet, my niece, and I were in 
E irope we brought back hundreds of pho- 
tographs, which lay untouched for years in 
the drawers of our high-boy till we thought 
of a changeable frame, The pictures were 
mounted on uniform cards, so we had a 
frame made just to fit, and with a wooden 
back held on by little wooden clamps, which 
made it possible to unfasten it and put in a 
new picture every day. It hangs in our 
dining room and the pleasant memories and 
refreshing talk that daily changing art gal- 
lery has given us have been among our 
greatest pleasures,” 

‘*But how about the poetry,’’ queried 
Ruth Adams, 

‘“‘Under the picture is a little shelf on 
which lies a small book of poetry and we 
read a short poem every morning. We 
change the volume once a week, though we 
often take up the same poet again after a 
few weeks.” 

‘Ags to the music,’ continued Aunt 
Dotha, ‘‘ Harriet and I have regularly a 
twenty-minutes’ concert all by ourselves as 
soon as the dinner dishes are washed. In 
the last two years we have only missed nine 
times. She sings a song and I play a bit of 
Beethoven or Schumann and three times a 
week we read part of a symphony in duet 
form by Beethoven, or Schubert, or per- 
haps some of the new Grieg music, which 
we get from the Luddingtou public library 
every fortnight.” 

‘‘ How stupid of me never to have thought 
of the public library,’’ exclaimed Beth 
flawkins, who was always lamenting her 
impecuniosity in not being able to buy all 
the new music she wanted to read. 

‘*But to go back to the pictures, Aunt 
D otha,” said Martha. ‘* We have no Euro- 
pean photographs and I get so tired of the 
pictures on our dining-room walls.” 

‘“‘Then look out of your windows,”’ said 
Aunt Dotha, ‘‘at the beautiful pictures 
there.’ For she well knew the fine groups 
of elm trees which adorned the grounds of 
Martha’s home. ‘' Multitudes of people are 
beauty blind to the outdoor pictures, I 
doubt if one in a hundred begins to take in 
the beauty visible on even a short walk in 
city or country. Take cl udp, for instance. 
You remember Ruskin said the Lord might 
just as well have made a great black cloud 
come up once every three days to give us 
enough iain, letting us have the rest of the 
time a mono‘onous sky, instead of the glory 
of the clouds, Commit Shelley’s poem, 
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The Cloud, to heart and you will see that 
there is not an hour in the twenty-four in 
which some part of that poem does not de- 
scribe the beauty of the sky. Then take 
trees, study their forms when they are 
etched against aclear winter sky. Sketch 
their limbs and branches, whether you are 
an artist or not, and see the beauty of the 
curves and lines, Then in summer study 
the beauty of the leaves. Get Edward Kno- 
bel’s little book on The Trees and Shrubs 
of New England, and match the pictures of 
the leaves with real ones, until you know 
every tree in New England. Do the same 
with Mrs. Dina’s How to Know the Wild 
Flowers, and you will find a new world of 
beauty on every hand.”’ 

‘That reminds me of a rhyme I learned 
as a child,” said Rhoda Sargent. 

* It’s a beautiful earth and a beautiful sky, 

And to see it Goud gave us a heart and an eye.” 

“Yes,” responded Aunt Dotha, ‘‘ that’s 
justit. But now a word about my second 
heading—the beautiful poetry Goethe wants 
us daily to read. I knewa theologue once 
who said he always had to read a little 
poetry every day to keep his soul alive, and 
I believe, furthermore, in committing to 
memory at least a verse every day, J.earn 
Tennyson and Wordsworth, Matthew Ar- 
nold and Emerson, Shelley, Keats, Lowell 
and Whittier, and you will never regret 
it.’ 

‘“*But we haven’t the time,’ said Betty 
Hazard, the busiest girl of all that busy 
set. 

‘‘ Hear what Thoreau says,’’ quoted Aunt 
Dotha, ‘**A broad margin of leisure is as 
beautiful in a man’s life as in a book. 
Haste makes waste no less in life than in 
housekeeping. What are threescore years 
and ten hurriedly and coarsely lived to 
moments of divine leisure.’ And I say, tuke 
the time to enjoy the beauty all around us, 
Let something else go—the teas, or the last 
magazine or the lecture—and leave some 
‘ divine leisure’ when, ‘ with eye made quiet 
by the power of harmony and the deep 
power of joy, we see into the life of 
things.’ ”’ 

“T shall skip my third head—music,”’ 
continued Aunt Dotha, after a little pause. 
“You need no urging on that score, but as 
to the fourth, the reasonable words, I am 
going to add a little to that—to speak your 
reasonable words in a beautiful manner. 
For there is a beautiful and an ugly way in 
which to say almost everything, and happi- 
ness depends on which way we take. You 
can upset a person for the whole day by the 
harsh way in which you may call him ia 
the morning, or you may give him a beau- 
tiful start by the cheeriness of your greet- 
ing. And not only in words but in all 
the little, common courtesies and duties of 
life, think of the beautiful way of doing 
each. How much joy you may bring into 
the lives of all around you if you are keen 
to see and love the beauty, not only of na- 
ture and of books, but of manners and char- 
acter.” 

As the seven bicycles sped along the 
shady lanes on their twilight return to 
Luddiagton, the world seemed a new one 
to many of those seven riders. It was as if 
scales had fallen from their beauty blind 
eyes. They rested a moment, ha!f way 
home, on the crest of a hill from which 
was a beautiful view of Luddington and its 
sunset-reflecting harbor, while Evelyn re- 
peated those immortal lines of Words- 
worth: 


’ 


” 
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Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her! she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 


i 


ASHORE WITH YOUNG NATURALISTS. 


SEASIDE ANIMALS, 





BY PROF. WALTER M. RANKIN, PRINCETON UNIVER- 
SITY. 





Many years ago a wise teacher wished to 
take his pupils to the seashore where they 
could study together the interesting and 
curious creatures that live in the waters 
and on the shores of the ocean. Soona 
little island in Buzzard’s Bay they started 
the first summer school for seaside study. 
Professor Agassiz did not live to carry out 
his plans, but long after his death one of 
his mottoes was still on the walls of the 
school, ‘‘ Study nature, not books.”’ 

You will be glad enough, I think, to follow 
the last part of his advice now the long va- 
cation has come, but how about the first 
part, can’t we try that? Nowhere else does 
nature teach us 80 many interesting lessons 
as by the sea, and, if some of you are !ook- 
ing forward to a vacation time at the sea- 
shore, I want you to take a little course in 
nature for yourselves and see if it won’t re- 
pay you. Iwill give a few hints which may 
be of service. 

In the first place never mind the hard 
names, You may call your specimens what 
you will and yet have just as much pleasure 
with them; and I am sure you will soon be 
interested enough to get some wiser friend 
to help you with the names, or to tell you 
of some book where they may be found. If 
we omit the fish, nearly all the seashore 
animals belong to one of five classes, of 
which the crab, clam or snail, starfish, 
worm and sea anemone are examples. Know- 
ing this you will be interested in looking 
for other examples of the same groups and 
in trying to find out how nearly they are re- 
lated in form and habits. 

Let us take the first of these groups. 
You all know what a crab looks like, or 
perhaps you have seen the big blue crab in 
the market. Now try to find some of his 
cousins, Among the rocks you may find 
a green, rough-looking fellow, the shore 
crab. Hiding under the stones and rock- 
weed there may be the little dark mud 
crabs. If you are on a sandy shore you 
may find the funny little hermit crabs in 
their homes borrowed from the sea snails. 
Their habits will afford you no end of amus 
ment. A curious fellow is the spider crab, 
which you will know by his pointed shell, 
on which he has the habit of fastening bits 
of seaweed, for he seems to like to decorate 
himself. I must not forget the fiddlers— 
crabs that are found near the water but do 
not live in it like the others. No morecom- 
ical sight can be imagined than a great 
drove of them all scurrying to their bur 
rows, each carrying his big claw like a fid 
dle before his face. 

Related to the crabs, but very different 
in appearance, are the barnacles, whcse 
shells you may find on the rocks. Unlhke 
the higher animals they live a wandering 
life only when they are quite young and 
small, soon settling down to the quiet and 
protection of their shells. This list will 
give you an idea of the crab family, but 
there are many more, and you may find the 
summer too short to study their various 
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forms and habits. — Perhaps you will be for- 
tunate enough to get one that is ready to 
shed its coat, and then you can find out for 
yourselves that when a crab’s suit becomes 
too small for him he comes out of it and 
forms a new one which is a little larger 
and at first very thin and soft. 

But the crab family is not the only inter- 
esting one. You will find some kinds of 
shellfish, such as the snails and clams, and 
if you watch closely you may learn some- 
thing about the way they eat and move. 
The starfish you may find among the rocks 
in the pools when the tide is low. If you 
have never seen any but a dried starfish, 
you will wonder at the ease with which 
these curious animals twist themselves 
among the rocks, and by watching their 
hundreds of little feet you may see how 
they manage to move. Try to make the 
acquaintance of the sea anemone, for he 
is a near relative of the coral. Our com- 
mon anemone is not very handsome, but if 
you carefully loosen him from the rocks 
and put him in a basin with water, he may 
spread out his delicate arms and consent to 
be fed with bits of raw meat, 

Many of these animals may be kept in 
a simple aquarium, which you can easily 
arrange for yourself by using a large dish 
with plenty of sea water. You should put 
some of the green seaweed with the ani- 
mals, as it helps to keep the water pure. 
Ouly remember that these creatures enjoy 
life, and, unless you care for them, it is 
better to leave them in their own homes, 
One thing more. You will find that in 
many ways your study will be more useful 
if you make notes of what you see and 
learn, and try to add sketches of your spec- 
imens. It will be good practice, and when 
you go home you will have something to 
show that will help you remember pleas- 
antly the time spent at the seashore. 


—————— 


OOLLEGE WOMEN IN THE OOUNTRY 
TOWN. 

In his baccalaureate sermon to the gradu- 
ating class of Radcliffe College, Dean Hodges 
addressed himself particularly to the college 
woman in the country town, who is likely to 
tind herself solitary and misunderstood, and 
in sore need of help in the hard task of mak- 
ing the most of things. After showing him- 
self thoroughly in sympathy with the enthu- 
siastic efforts of educated women for the bet- 
terment of the neighborhood, he points out 
certain mistakes they are in danger of making: 


The first mistake is the unconscious as- 
sumption of a missionary attitude; as who 
should say, ‘*Good people, I have come to 
teach and to reform you’’; that offends hu- 
man nature. No respectable person wants 
to be reformed, The young woman who 
makes her entrance iuto the country town, 
with ber new manners and ber new accent 
and her new gowns, and proposes summa- 
rily to amend the doings of people who 
were living there before she was born, has 
but her labor for her pains. The least taint 
of condescension will spoil the best inten- 
tions. Even the endeavor not to be con- 
descending will be fatal. There must be 
perfectly sincere equality, giving and tak- 
ing kept in even balance, the fact being 
frankly understood at the beginning that 
the college woman has as much to learn as 
she has to teach, 

For a second mistake, which commonly 
underlies the first, is to assume that people 
are not well educated because they do not 
talk good grammar or because they do not 
care for poetry. Thatis but the arrogance 
of the literary classes. It depends upon 


the fallacy that all things that are really 
worth knowing are printed in books. The 
people who live in the white houses and be- 
hind the green blinds are not only ever so 
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much more interesting than the college 
woman imagines, but they are also better 
educated than she foolishly thinks. They 
may not know so much as she does about 
the arbitrary relation between the noun and 
the verb, but they know a great deal more 
than she knows about matters much more 
valuable and vital. It depends upon the 
point of view. The college woman is at 
best but imperfectly informed, She can 
learn much more than she can teach, This 
second mistake is made, possibly, by a third 
—error as to the interests of the people. 
The initial thing is to understand that, be- 
cause the college woman is interested in 
this or that, it dces not follow that her 
neighbors will be iuterested init. The right 
beginning is to find out what they are really 
interested in, and to start there, 

Let the college woman, then, as a believer 
in the doctrine of the sisterhood of map, 
join with all proper humility and democ- 
racy in the life of the country town. Let 
her take the town just as she finds it, and 
study it in the light of her college lectures 
on sociology. She will find helpful and 
hopeful forces in it which she had not sus- 
pected, She will discover that there are al- 
ready groups of good people who, under 
different circumstances, are doing what 
they can for the improvement of themselves 
and ofthe community. The right thing isto 
join quietly with them, and be patient. Much 
good work is spoiled and many opportuni- 
ties are missed by going ahead too fast. 
The wagons of the country town may prop- 
erly be hitched to a star, but not to a comet. 
The most fruitful service is that which is 
rendered in the spirit and the manner of 
the Master.... More and more, as the 
college woman interprets her privileges as 
opportunities, and tries to be of use in the 
neighborhood, she will realize that her use- 
fulness depends upon herself, not upon 
what she has read in books and learned by 
heart, but upon what she is, upon her char- 
acter, upon her personality. When she 
fails it will be for lack of that in herself 
which shall commend her truth to others, 
and when she succeeds it will not be so much 
by reason of her plans as on account of that 
subtle personal and spiritual element which 
inspires them. 

‘ er 


ABOUT PEOPLE. 


Helen Keller, the wonderful deaf, dumb 
and blind girl, is to enter the preparatory 
school for Radcliffe College at the beginning 
of the fall term. 

One of Queen Victoria’s favorite amuse- 
ments while staying at her best beloved home, 
Balmoral, is to have family picnics. Dressed 
very plainly, like any unpretentious elderly 
woman of the middle class, she drives out 
with her daughters and granddaughters to a 
beautiful, shady, blossom-decked spot, and 
here, seated in a camp chair under a tree, 
she enjoys the lunch which is served to her 
and her party. 

A New York woman, Mrs. Harriet Maxwell 
Converse, occupies the peculiar position of 
one of the chiefs of the United Tribes of the 
Six Nations, whose reservation lies in New 
York State and Canada. It was her devotion 
to the interests of their race that won the 
respect aud affection of the Indians all over 
the country, who know her as the White 
Chief of the Iroquois, and the Indian name 
conferred upon her by them means “ one who 
watches.’’ Mrs, Converse is said to have the 
largest library in existence on subjects per- 
taining to the American Indians, 


The late Kate Field was born a journalist 
and very early developed a taste for news- 
paper work. As a child, before she knew 
how to read and write, she was in the habit 
of cutting extracts from papers and pasting 
them into a scrap-book. Her mother was 
obliged to remonstrate with her for playing 
havoc with the family newspaper, telling her 
sternly that God would punish her if the of- 
fense were repeated. The next day Kate was 
found under a bed with newspaper and sc.s- 
sors. She explained to her mother that God 
could not see her under the bed and therefore 
could not punish her. 
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Prayers are to the soul what the dew of 
God is to the flowers. Why should not that 
gracious dew fall even now and always for 
all of us upon the fields of life ? 





Personal acquaintance with Christ is a 
living thing, like a tree that uses every hour 
for growth. It thrives in sunshine, it is re- 
freshed by rain—even the storm drives it to 
fasten its grip more firmly in the earth for 
its support. So, troubled heart, in all ex- 
perience, say, ‘‘This comes that I may 
make closer acquaintance with my Lord.”’ 





Ilow unworthily of my immortality do I 
bear myself and how like a serf of time, 
when my impatience cannot wait a year for 
a result, a month for a reward or a week 
for a promised blessing! Thou dost not 
blame my ardent desires, dear Father. But 
with thee there is no fretfulness. Thou 
dost live in the successful eternity. Draw 
me there with thee, O thou Prince of peace 
and patience! By daily proofs of thy lov- 
ing-kindness, by the unfolding of thy wise 
designs, by matchless surprises of joy, 
shame me from my distrust. Remind me 
that tomorrow holds thee, even as today, 
and holds, therefore, all of today’s beauty 
and strength and joy. Teach me that thy 
postponement of happiness always enlarges 
it, if I will be enlarged by the delay. Con- 
vince thine impatient child that a thousand 
years of waiting for a blessing do not im- 
pair the blessing, because thou art not im- 
paired. Grant me the faith that exults to 
be tested and the peace that is not in bond- 
age to any event.— Amos R. Wells, 





Let me not dwell so much within 
My bounded heart, with anxious heed, 
Where all my searches meet with sin, 
And nothing satisfies my need— 
It shuts me from the sound and sight 
Of that pure world cf life and light, 
Which has no breadth or length or hight. 


Let me thy power, thy beauty, see; 
So shall the hopeless labor cease, 

And my free heart shall follow thee 
Through paths of everlasting peace. 

My strength thy gift—my life thy care— 

I shall forget to seek elsewhere 

The wealth to which my soul is heir, 

—Anna L. Waring. 





Everzloving God, to tby bosom tby 
tired children come for rest. Some of us 
sorely need thee; we bave been disap= 
pointed many times today, disappointed 
in things that we tbougbt would yield 
us profit and satisfaction, disappointed 
because tbe cisterns that we bave bewn 
out for ourselves bave not given tbe 
water needed to quench our thirst. 
Wotbing beneath these skies can satisfy 
the bearts whicb tbou bast made for 
thyself. © Fountain of Living Water! 
of thee let us drink. © Wreadof Lifc! 
of theeletuseat. O Ligbt of Life! shine 
upon our bearts that pine for tbe summer 
of tby love. All thy blessed saints who 
gatber round tbee in tbe world where 
nigbt never comes find in thee tbeir true 
consummation and bliss. Ie tous some= 
thing of wbat tbou art to them, and [ct 
us find a foretaste of ourinberitance. O 
Lamb! who art in the midst of tbe 
Throne, but who treadest the rough 
patb of this world witb eacb trembling 
beatt, be our Sbepberd and bring us to 
tby martiage supper when the mystery 
of time and s nis finisbed. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council. 


LITTLE PEOPLE IN THE PARLOR. 

Do we realize how often children are al- 
lowed to be present when callers aro in- 
troduced, either to annoy people by their 
frequent interruptions, to show off their pre- 
cocities, or, what is worse, to overhear, and 
by no means intelligently, conversation be- 
yond their years? Few mothers com rehend 
how exceedingly alert is a young child’s 
mind, how widely receptive it is, or how re- 
tentive. Impressions produced unconsciously 
do much to form the growing character, and 
it is important to keep children from those 
influences which, by hurrying them towards 
maturity, tend to make them more self-con- 
scious, more worldly-wise and consequently 
less childlike. » 

A lover of children bemoaned to me the 
fact that nowadays there seem t) be no young 
girls; they spring from their childhood iato 
young ladyism, losing the sweetest and most 
attractive period of gradual development into 
womanhood. What lovelier creature lives 
than the shy, sweet, modest girl of thirteen 
or fourteen, no longer a child, not yet a 
woman, but with a dignity and reserve all 
her own; having opinions, yet loath to an- 
nounce them, unaffected, natural, enthusias- 
tic and as yet with no foolish sentiments 
about ‘‘boys’’? Yet how often this is missed, 
and we find girls of that age disdaining to 
wear their hair in braids, adopting the latest 
fashions in sleeves and skirts and simpering 
over love letters. Mothers look on and sigh, 
saying how astonishing it is that Mary has 
suddenly become a young lady and will have 
her dresses made her own way, not realizing 
that they are largely responsible fur the rapid 
and much to be regretted transition from 
childhood. 

Small things, which in themselves seem 
immaterial, are large factors in influencing 
character, and one of these small things which 
many mothers ignore is allowing children to 
be present when friends or acquaintances 
call. A sensible mother who has brought up 
two girls and a boy once said to me: “I never 
allow my children to be in the room when I 
have callers unless they are expressly asked 
for. I think they hear much that they are 
better off without hearing.’”’ In consequence 
of this and other wise regulations these chil- 
dren remained children long after others of 
the same age assumed the attributes of young 
ladies and young men, and all who met them 
were delighted with their modesty, their un- 
consciousness and charming manners. 

It seems a reflection upon the intelligence 
and good judgment of women to imply that 
the casual conversation at afternoon calls, 
formal or informal, is anything but elevating, 
but if one will but look back over one’s 
own experience and think how often topics 
are introduced which are beyond the under- 
standing of children, or should be—discus- 
sions of the freshest newspaper scandal, bits 
of neighborhood gossip, opinions concerning 
the latest fashions, criticism of the manage- 
ment of local societies, disparaging remarks 
about certain members of the community—it 
will be seen that such things are, to say the 
least, not elevating to a child’s mind, nor 
likely to impress it with a very high estimate 
of the world and its inhabitants. And if the 
children are allowed to join in the conver- 
sation, self-importance and self-consciousness 
are eften developed. 

Have you not seen many times a young 
child sitting beside its mother, or hanging 
about her neck with eyes wide open and with 
ears pricked up, absorbing with keenest in- 
terest this grown-up talk. And how often it 
is erroneously repeated to the harm of some- 
one. Children get things very much mixed 
up; they put bits of information together un- 
til they build up a marvelous structure, often 
unrecognizable. But sometimes they report 
things only too literally. A small boy once 
heard his mother say to a friend that her next- 





door neighbor had such a homely carpet it 
made her ill to look at it. Soon after he went 
to the neighbor’s door, rang the bell and asked 
to step into the parlor. The maid let bim in 
and thinking he had some message for her 
mistress sent the lady down. She found the 
boy looking intently about, and on asking 
him what he had come for was considerably 
taken aback by hearing him say, “ O, nothing 
—only my mother said your carpet made her 
sick to her stomach, and I wanted to see just 
how homely it was!” 

So many mothers have just such literal- 
minded, truthful boys that no one will be sur- 
prised to hear that the foregoing is a true 
story. But if this particular Johnny had not 
been in the parlor, had been instead blowing 
bubbles in the play-room, playing baseball in 
the fields or reading in the sitting-room, his 
mother had not been forever mortified in the 
presence of her next-door neighbor, and 
Johnny would not have learned to criticise 
other people’s belongings. 

Many a person has a memory of a pleasant 
call interrupted by the importunity of a per- 


‘sistent child who demanded its mother’s at- 


tention and the hopeless air “mamma” as- 
sumed, until the visitor felt it a kindness to 
leave abruptly, but the effect upon the child 
is by all means the most important objection 
to its presence in the reception-room. We 
may be able to choose our own words when 
children are within hearing, but we cannot be 
responsible fur our callers. Youth is too 
short to have any of it thrown away. It is 
the duty, then, of parents, to preserve it for 
their children as far as is possible, and one 
way in which to do this is to keep children 
with children, not too much with other people, 
and, above all, not to encourage them in help- 
ing mamma entertain company. L. T. E. 


THE FIRST READING LESSONS. 

tival methods, old and new, of teaching to 
read continue to be discussed; but after all 
the most fortunate children are those who 
have learned to read, almost as unconsciously 
as they learned to talk, at home. They 
pick up their letters before they know it 
from the blocks with which they are playing. 
Somebody says, ‘‘ Let’s have some fun mak- 
ing words,” and the effect is magically differ- 
ent from that of saying, ‘I’m going to give 
you a lesson.” 

Then such a child is amused by being read 
to; mother, aunt, father, elder sister, some 
one will be at his service and read by the 
hour, the child sitting on the readet’s lap and 
overlooking the page the while. He associ. 
ates those funny letters with something pleas- 
ant—reading is play. But if the associatio: 
is with a primer and a blackboard and having 
to sit still—reading is work. Do» you remem- 
ber Tom Sawyer’s experience in getting the 
fence whitewashed, and that his biographer 
draws the moral that a thing is work or play 
according as you have to do it or do it from 
choice? 
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A little girl of tive has a picture-béok of 
The Night Before Christmas. It has been 
read over and over to her until she knows it 
by heart. Sometimes she takes the book and 
“reads” herself, ‘just like mamma.” She 
rattles off the lines, looking at the print the 
while and keeping pace quite accurately with 
it, for the pictures of Santa Claus and the 
reindeer and the stockings and the “ wild 
leaves”? are landmarks, and she keeps ask- 
ing, “‘' Time to turn over?”? When she winds 
up triumphantly with 

Merry Kismas to all and to all a good night, 
she knows a hundred words by sight while 
she might have laboriously learned a dozen 
at school. Of course spelling lessons must 
supplement this sort of sight reading when 
schooltime does come. 

A large majority of children are never read 
to at home because no one has time, but a 
child whose mother can read to him but never 
does is clearly defrauded of his just rights. 
It is an irreparable loss. ‘There is a move- 
ment on foot to provide a better class of chil- 
dren’s nurses through trainirg schools. It 
would be a good idea to make reading aloud 
easily part of the course. How many nurses 
could keep children amused by reading to 
them? How many, indeed, read to them- 
selves enough to be able to repeat stories, 
and how many mothers would gladly pay for 
ene who could ? Me W. te 

‘ ili ; 

To be always receiving the teachings of ex- 
perience and the vitality of nature and givirg 
them back in one’s habitual occupation is to 
establish a true harmony between one’s self 
and one’s task.—J/. W. Mabie. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: It is a 
M new thing to have three pictures 
all at once in the Corner, and that 


from a country we have, I think, never 
heard from before. 


We have correspond- 
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en's in Europe, Asia and Africa, but I do 
not know that we have a single member in 
our neighboring republic of Mexico. Per- 
haps these two children would like to join! 
But let us read the 
letter which comes 
with the pictures: 


Dear Mr. Martin: 
I suppose you have 
fullowed, as I have 
done, the journey- 
ings of the great 
“Commission” 
which Chicago sept 
around the world, 
by reading its story 
and looking at its 
pictures in Harper’s 
Weekly. Why 
should not The 
Corner have its 
“World’s Transpor- 
tition Commission” 
aud ita special cor- | 
respondents and artists? Perhaps D. F. will 
consent to insert our illustrations—although 
if we send them he must not cut off the 
bead of one and the tail of another as may 
suit his convenience, in the way that he 
treats some of your sentences! I will start 
off as ‘Special Commissioner” to Mexico, 
and hope others will send you reports from 
countries farther away, or perhaps even here 
at home curious means of conveyance may be 
noted and described, and, better still, pictures 
sent of them. I would like to submit two 
rep ‘rts, if you will allow me. 

This one calls attention to three very differ- 
ent methods of conveyance among the Mex- 
icans. The Mexican children, like the Jap- 
anese, have to tend and carry ‘the baby.” 
How they do it my first picture shows. I 
suppose a baby carriage among native Mex- 
icans would be an unheard-of curiosity. 

For carrying heavy loads the ox cart is 
universally used. The most curious thing 
about the cart is the wheel, which is made 
just as it was hundreds of years ago. Notice 
that the larger part of it 18 hewn out of a 
large huge plank, and the circle completed by 
two curved pieces of wood, one on each side. 

The last picture is one that belongs espe- 
cially to the city of Mexico. The streets 
there are very bad, the cemeteries are a long 
distance in the suburbs, the people are poor, 
and the street railway systems very good. 
Hence the funeral procession is usually a 
string of horse or mule cars, and the one 
carrying the casket is of the sort you see 


here. Some, however, are much finer than 
this, which is of the second class. w. 

On inquiry at the office of the Boston 
gentleman, who so modestly signs himeelf, 
I find that he had really been in Mexico 
and had taken the pictures himself; also, 
that not long after his return he started off 
again on a tour to Europe in The Congrega- 
tionalist’s Pilgrimage Party. I hope he 
will send us snap-shots of any other curious 
conveyances which he takes—only please 
let them be something that makes a little 
quicker time than these from Mexico! One 
thing, however, he must frankly under- 
stand—these pictures, received before the 
publication of our prize offer in June 25, 
cannot be candidates for that award. 

Just as I wrote the last words above, I 
heard the sound of revelry at Squirrel’s 
Rocks, not far from my house, and remem- 


bered that I had been invited to a ‘five. 


o’cfck tea” at that place. Of course I 
went, It was really an out-of door picnic 
in a romantic place—close beside a pond, 
on the rocks, under a clump of oak trees. 
When I arrived the children were playing 
games near by. I wish Mr. W. had been 
there with his kodak—he would have found 
something moving faster than an ox team, 
as we played “Curt’sy,” or ‘*Go-dar”! 
Nor had the children lost all their activity 
when called back to the Rocks, where the 
kind ladies had spread the lunch, or as they 
gathered sticks and leaves to make the bon- 
fire which burned up the pastevvard boxes 
—the “twa dogs” looked after what food 
was left! 

This ought to have been among the Cam 





bridge letters of Fourth of July week—for 
was not Gen. Robert A. the hero who held 
Fort Sumter in 1861? 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, 
MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: 
I am going to send 
you —— cents for 
Pomiuk. I earned it 
my own self, work- 
ing hard in school. 

RosBert A. 


OORNER 
SORAP-BOOK. 
First Carriage in 

Maine. The Lewis- 
ton Journal says it 
was owned by Rev. 





Winters exchanged one of the horses for a 
chaise. On their return to Maine two Negroes 
had to be employed to cut down the trees and 
clear theroad. If this ancient vehicle, with its 
leather thorough-braces and wooden springs, 
could be photographed for our page, it would 
doubtless rival Mr. W.’s Mexican conveyances 
for beauty and speed! Is it possible that any 
of our Bath members could find the relic, or 
did it, like Holmes’s “ one-hoss shay,’ on its 
centennial anniversary in 1871, go 

... to pieces all at once, 

All at once, and nothing first, 

Just as bubbles do when they burst? 

Family Rank of College Boys. [oking at the 

catalogue of Harvard University to find in 
what year Francis Winters, the Bath minis- 
ter, graduated, I notice that the students’ 
names were not then in alphabetical order, as 
now. Do our readers know that in our Amer- 
ican colleges, prior to the Revolution, pupils 
were graded in their classes and seated in 
their classrooms according to the real or al- 
leged social rank of their fathers? In 1765 
the names of Sparhawk, Hooper, Oliver and 
Winthrop take the lead, and Winters is found 
at about the middle of the list. The students 
—and their fathers too—were very tenacious 
of their rights in those days, and one excel- 
lent and honored man complained to the pres- 
ident that his son was placed below the son of 
another gentleman, who was not made Jus- 
tice of the Peace until two years, and Justice 
of the Quorum until one year, after he him- 
self was appointed to those offices! But the 
rising spirit of “free and equal” rights 
changed that, and from 1775 the names in Har- 
vard College were arranged in alphabetical 
order. At Yale they were so arranged from 
1768. Of course, hereditary ability and stand- 
ing stood for much then as now, to the ad- 
vantage of the sons, but in no such way as to 
handicap the effort of persevering sons, with- 
out such advantage, to make somethirg of 
themselves. If Abraham Lincoln’s name had 
been on a college catalogue, it would, no 
doubt, have stood at the very end of the list, 
so far as social standing was concerned, but 
1», now it leads all the rest! 


What Children Say About Feet. ‘‘ The stairs 
are awful heavy, papa,” said one, as he 
dragged his up to bed one night. 

This is a revised version by another of what 
Eli said to Samuel in the Bible story: ‘Go 
wite back to bed, Samuel; you’ll get cold 
standin’ there in you’ bare feet.” 

The mother said to Edna, “Go back, go 
back.” ‘I tarn’t,” she said, ‘I tarn’t, my 
feet won’t let me.” 

The above are from the Overlook, a bright 
little children’s paper issued by the Hyde 
Park church, several of the contributors be. 











Francis Winters of 
Bath, the first set- 
tled minister there. His wife was Abigail 
Alden, a descendant of John and Priscilla, 
and so a distant cousin of many of our readers. 
In making a journey to Connecticut in 1771, 
she got tired of riding on horseback, and Mr: 





ing Cornerers. To these I add the saying of 
an Irish boy as he waded to school in winter: 
‘*The snow was so deep, I was up to my knees, 


before ever my feet got there! ’’ 
LAN. IM 
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LESSON FOR JULY 19. 2 Sam. 6: 1-12. 
THE ARK BROUGHT TO JERUSALEM. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 








When David had been made king over ail 
Israel he captured Jerusalem and made it the 
political center of his kingdom by planting 
his throne there. Then, some six years after, 
he made it the religious center by placing the 
ark of God there. This act was the cause of 
movements in which the presence and power 
of God appear, shedding light on his charac- 
ter and will as related tous. We find in this 
lesson four great facts in human experience: 

1. A revival of religion. The ark was to the 
Israelites the one symbol of the presence of 
Jehovah, who had made a covenant with his 
people based on the tables of the law which 
were within it. While that covenant was 
being willfully broken there was no place of 
honor in Israel for the ark. When the Philis- 
tines took it away, the favoring presence of 
God disappeared from Shiloh and from the 
nation. His presence in wrath and judgment 
was intolerable. The Philistines could not 
endure it, and therefore they sent the ark 
back to Israel. But it proved acurse to the 
people to whom it first came, because they 
were not ready for it. They said, ‘* Who is 
able to stand before the Lord, this holy God?” 
[1 Sam. 6: 20.] It was not taken back to Shi- 
loh, nor to Nob, whither perhaps the taber- 
nacle had been transferred. It was simply 
put away in a private house, and there it re- 
mained undisturbed for two generations. 
Samuel had first learned about Jehovah be- 
side the ark, but he never sought it to inquire 
of God, neither did Saul [1 Chron, 13: 3]. 
During all Saul’s reign, which ended in dis- 
aster, the people were not ready for the ark. 

3ut when the tribes came together under 
one ruler and the national spirit grew strong 
within them, they sought again after God. 
Then David, who wished to rule them in the 
fear of the Lord, longed to bring back Jeho- 
vah, their rightful king and his, in his full- 
ness. He consulted every leader [1 Chron. 
13; 1). He meant, by bringing the ark to 
Jerusalem, to re-establish national religious 
worship. It wasa grand popular demonstra- 
tion, most effective in uniting the people. It 
was the dawning of a new day for Israel. 

What does this mean for us? It means that 
when those whose worldliness and sin have 
shut God out of their lives turn to him with 
all their hearts he comes back tothem. Even 
to such the nobler life of communion with 
the King of kings is possible. But those who 
want God must, like the Israelites, go after 
him; must go with undisguised and earnest 
desire. The disordered life must be con- 
formed again to obedient service. He who 
has known the presence of God, has missed it 
and wants it again, will not wait idly and 
long for holy feeling. He will again go reg- 
ularly to church, to the prayer meeting and 
to his private hour of prayer. He will pre- 
pare himself as a tabernacle for the Spirit of 
God to dwell in and seek for his coming. 

2. A disaster through want of reverence. 
Does it seem a little thing that the people 
neglected to observe the directions of God for 
removing the ark? It was not willful oppo- 
sition. It was simply thoughtlessness. But 
in that spirit they never could have gained 
the blessing which they sought from God’s 
presence. To those who have no reverence 
there is no real sense of God. What would 
the ark have been to Israel without the rec- 
ognition of its sacredness and of his infinite 
dignity whom they believed was dwelling in 
it? How could it impress the people with 
the unapproachable majesty of God if they 
handled it like any common furniture? When 
it was made the law was given that only one 
family of Levites should carry it, and that 
they should not touch it on pain of death 
[Num, 4: 15]. The men of Bethshemesh had 
Deen smitten for louking into it. Yetin their 
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unbalanced enthusiasm David and{the people 
went to fetch the ark of God without con- 
sulting their law or their history, without 
thinking who God was. If Uzzah had not 
fallen how could the people have gained the 
one blessing they desired and needed? Can 
one enjoy God without knowing him or know 
him without worshiping him? 

Perhaps there is no more common evidence 
of vital defect in character in these days than 
irreverence in handling sacred things. Those 
who bear God’s name, and speak irreverently 
of their calling and their work, who assume 
sacred office in the church and carelessly live 
lives inconsistent with their office, who dis- 
play irreverent familiarity with God, commit 
the sin of Uzzah. Christians who believe 
God’s day to be holy, but lightly excuse them- 
selves when they find it inconvenient to treat 
the day as holy, put their hands where Uzzah 
put his. The punishment comes to them also 
—not in physical death, but in that loss of the 
holiest sense of God which issues in spiritual 
death, the supreme disaster of life. 

3. A home blessed by the presence of God. 
Many of life’s richest blessings come un- 
sought, but they do not come to those who are 
unprepared. Obed-edom did not ask for the 
ark. But for the sins of others he would 
never have got it. David did not send it to 
his house as a favor. As soon as David found 
that it proved a blessing, he took it away. 

But Obed-edom was ready for it. He was 
fitted by inheritance to receive it But that 
was not enough to prepare him forit. Abina- 
dab had housed it for seventy years, but we 
hear of no especial blessing coming to him 
through it. Yet Obed-edom had not sheltered 
it three months before it became generally 
known that good fortune had come to him 
through the ark. Just what blessings he re- 
ceived we do not know, but they were of the 
kind that every one wanted. They must have 
come because his spirit pleased God. 

Then the ark, the symbol of God’s presence, 
was brought only to one home in Israel. 
‘But now the evidences of his presence may 
be welcomed in every home, and to plant 
homes where God dwells is the greatest serv- 
ice we can render to mankind and to his king- 
dom. The privilege of entertaining the ark 
of God is offered to each soul. ‘ Know ye 
not that your body is a temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have from 
God?” But there is a peculiar sense in which 
the home receives him. Marriage is not only 
a privilege, but a service to God. To form 
homes in which to receive him is among the 
highest of all duties. Homes from which fam- 
ily worship daily arises from hearts that love 
him; in which children are desired and, when 
received, are reared for his service; homes 
where his word, his will and his day are hon- 
ored, receive his richest blessings, the fame 
of which goes forth to the world. 

4. The nation blessed by honoring God. 
When the blessing to the house of Obed-edom 
became known every household wanted it, 
David most of all. He wanted it for the 
whole nation, which he learned that be must 
purify, und his own heart also, to receive 
what he so much desired. He and his people 
also learned that, while God holds in one 
hand a blessing, he holds in the other a curse. 
With watchful care they studied his law. 
With reverent hearts they built a place for 
him to dwell in. With obedient spirits they 
carried out fit arrangements to bring the ark 
to Jerusalem. They made God and his dwell- 
ing place the center of the nation. And the 
blessing which had come to the house of 
Obed-edom spread through all Israel. Her 
borders were enlarged. Her fields yielded 
rich harvests. Her people grew wiser and 
gentler. Her king sang praises to God in 
inspired strains. God, welcomed back, made 
Israel great among the nations. 

What God was to Israel he will be to our 
country, and more; and every home that wel- 
comes him makes his presence more desired 
by the nation and more honored in it. 
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Sunlight 
Soap 


Easiest Soap in the World. 
It does all the work; you 
Don’t have to Rub or Scrub, 
Saves your clothes wonderfully two, 
It's So Pure, 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson and Harrison Sts., N.Y 
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Somatose i, a Perfect Food, Tonic and Restor- 
ative. | ntains the nourishing elements of meat 
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4%, % and 1 lb, tin 
Also the following combinations, Somatose-Biscuit, Soma- 
tose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate each containing 10 per 
cent. Somatose. Very convenient and palatable preparations. 


Pamplde’s mailed by Schiegelin & Co., New York, agents 
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Pure and Wholesome 


describes the new article of food just being 
introduced and for your health’s sake you ’ 
should investigate our 


Cocoanut Butter: 


{t is a superior article of guaranteed purity to 
be used in place of butter, lard or compounds 
in cooking. Requires only one-half to two- 
; thirds the quantity used of other shortening. 
Endorsed by physicians for purity and by ba- 
kers and chefs for its economic value. Sold 
by all grocers. Write for free book about it. 
THE PURE FOOD PRODUCT CO., 
544-554 N, Water St. CHICACO. 


McLellan, Brigham Co., 51 Chatham St. Boston, , 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM, 
DR. WHEELER IN AMERICA. 

We are glad to give our readers this week 
a portrait of one of the oldest and most 
esteemed of our Turkish missionaries, Rev. 
‘rosby H. Wheeler, D. D., the founder and 
for many years the able president of Euphrates 
College, Harpoot. Three years ago his in- 
creasing feebleness made it necessary to give 
up active work, and last week he returned in 
company with his wife and daughter, as well 
as with Rev. O. P. Allen and family—Mr. 
Allen’s wife is a sister of Dr. Wheeler—to 





REV CROSBY H WHEELER, D D,. 


spend his declining years in this country. 
The long voyage of two months was a fairly 
comfortable one, and Dr. Wheeler’s friends 
hope that, though he is very feeble and has 
passed by three years the age of threescore 
and ten, change of climate and skillful medi- 
cal attendance will greatly benefit him, He 
is now at Auburndale and will remain there 
for the present. 
OUR OWN WORK. 


A Generous Gift to the A. B.C. F. M. Fora 
long time the American Board has been try- 
ing to make its constituents realize the needs 
of the North China College at Tuvg-cho, of 
the International Institute for Girls at San 
Sebastian, Spain, and of varicus other insti- 
tutions whose growth renders their present 
buildings and resources wholly inadequate to 
their opportunity of service. It is with pro- 
found gratitude therefore that the announce- 
ment is made of the receipt of a legacy of 
$55,000 from the estate of Mrs.C. L A. Tank 
of Fort Howard, Wis., which shows that the 
urgent calls have not been unheeded, Of 
this sum $35,000 are for the present needs and 
endowment of North China College, one of 
our most important and most needy institu- 
tions, $5,000 are for the Tank Chapel and 
Bridgman School at Peking, $5,000 for the 
Williams Hospital at Pang-chuang, $2,500 for 
International Institute for Girls and $500 for 
Euphrates College. The remaining $4,500 
are to be devoted to general work in papal 
lands, Mexico and the city of Prague being 
particularly mentioned. ° 


Recent News from Turkey. From nearly every 
station in Asia Minor comes word of the 
breaking down of old prejudices on the part 
of the Gregorian Armenians and of friendly 
relations between them and the evangelical 
Christians. The letters of our missionaries 
tell of special religious interest on the part 
of all classes of Turkish Christians. At Ada- 


bazar and Bardezag a meeting for prayer in 
behalf of their suffering fellow-countrymen 
was attended by crowds such as had never 
before been seen in those communities. A 
vartabed and a priest tock part in one of the 
services in Bardezag. 


The Bardezag High 
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School and the Adabazar Girls’ School were 
reported to be crowded with pupils. Dr. Bar- 
num of Harpoot wrote recently: ‘‘ The doors 
are open to us everywhere. Our chapels are 
crowded. Some of tie Gregorians who have 
been most bitterly opposed seem very much 
touched and softened. There are few places 
where one could not preach. The calls come 
from every direction for teachers and preach- 
ers, but where are the laborers?” Dr. Fuller 
of Aintab reports that on the first of May 
the sanitary condition of Zeitoun and Marash 
was gradually improving, the death rate at 
Zeitoun being only five or six instead of forty 
per day. Mr. Chambers of Erzroom, writing 
in regard to relief work, says that so far from 
the necessity of aid being over, as had been 
said in this country, the Armenians in the 
interior will not be able to support them- 
selves until the harvest of 1897, even should 
all things be favorable. He estimates that 
one dollar will afford a dole of bread for one 
person for three months or to nearly 100 for 
one day. From Van we learn that thousands 
of villagers are still flocking into the city in 
search of food, while business is almost at a 
standstill. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 

Outbreak in Madagascar. The Malagasy have 
not submitted to French occupation without 
some outbreaks of lawlessness, and we regret 
to learn from a recent letter of Rev. James 
Sibree in The Independent and Nonconformist 
that the chief leader of one of the most seri- 
ous disturbances is a young man educated at 
the Friends’ High School, who was for some 
time a preacher and apparently earnest in 
promoting church work. What began as a 
marauding movement in the province of Aua- 
lakely developed into an anti-foreigner and 
anti-Christian uprising which soon assumed 
alarming proportions. Large assemblies were 
held and five points were laid down which it 
was agreed should be enforced: No Christian 
worship, no schools, no road repairing, ne 
serving as soldiers and restoration of idolatry, 
charms, etc. It was decided that Christian 
preachers and teachers should be kilied, and 
the L. M. S. evangelists were obliged to flee 
for their lives. It is thought that about 
twenty village churches were destroyed near 
Anjozorobé, and a northern group of churches 
and schoo!s, about forty in number, have been 
entirely broken up. The women and cbildren 
have fied southward or towards the forests, 
and the men are terrorized into complying, 
outwardly at least, with the rebels. But Mr. 
Sibree is assured that not a fourth part of the 
people have any real sympathy with the re- 
bellion, and incidents of friendliness toward 
the evangelists and faithfulness of some ad- 
herents under persecution prove that the mis- 
sionary work is not an utter failure. In the 
capital itself there is much cause for encour- 
agement, for both schools and churches have 
been larger than ever before, and a great C. E. 
convention held in the spring brought to- 
gether 1,300 or 1,400 enthusiastic young Chris- 
tians. 

A Bombshell in the Scottish Fold. In his ad- 
dress at the Free Church of Scotland Assem- 
bly, recently held in Edinburgh, the new mcd- 
erator, Rev. Dr. William Miller of the Madras 
Christian College not only shocked his con- 
servative fellow-countrymen by airing some 
of his radical theological views, but made 
some astounding statements in regard to In- 
dian missionary work, which will probably be 
bitterly resented and which are not likely to 
awaken missionary enthusiasm. Dr. Miller 
alleged that the home churches have been 
grievously misled by their Indian mission- 
aries. Converts have been made, he said, but 
not because they desired spiritual blessings, 
but freedom from crushing burdens, elevation 
in the social sphere and many good things of 
the world. He accused the missionaries of 
allowing a false impression to get abroad and 
makes the matter worse by trying to excuse 
them in these words: ‘‘ No doubt their temp- 
tation to silence was a strong one. They 
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knew how important it was that their work 
should be maint.ined. They knew that if it 
were regarded as a spiritual work all effort to 
maintain it would be gladly made; they 
knew, or thought they knew, that if the 
church learned how small the spiritual leaven 
in the whole lump was, if it learned how the 
thoughts of those who had gathered round 
them were almost wholly stillof land and bul- 
locks and wages and cases in the law courts, 
then their own efforts would be reckoned 
worthless and the good they had done be al- 
lowed to languish and pass away. It was not 
so very wonderful that for the sake of a work 
which they knew to be of God they should 
hold their peace while false impressions 
gained too wide currency.” 
PEN AND SCISSORS. 

The London Missionary Society has been 
successful in raising its centenary fund to 
over $500,000. 

We rejoice to see the broad spirit mani- 
fested by The Missionary Herald in schedul- 
ing a home missionary program for its August 
topic for missionary concerts. 

The English Church Missionary Society re- 
ports 7,000 adult baptisms during the past 
year, of which nearly 3,000 were in Uganda. 
Its tctal annual receipts amounted to the 
enormous sum of $1,305,700, but its expenses 
exceeded these figures by $85,000. 

In Oberlin on June 23, the corner stone of 
Judson Cottage was laid witb appropriate 
ceremonies. This home for the children of 
missionaries will be a source of comfort to 
many anxious parents when called upon to 
endure the trial of separation from their chil- 
dren at an age when the boys and girls most 
need the influence of a Christian home. There 
is no more practical way of expressing appre- 
ciation of our missionaries than by contribut- 
ing towards the sum still needed for the com- 
pletion of the building and for its endowment. 

In an article in The Church at Home and 
Abroad Dr. B. C. Atterbury characterizes Li 
Hung Chang’s visit to Europe and America 
as ‘‘China’s new embassy to the West,” and 
bespeaks for the noted statesman a cor- 
dial welcome in this country. Dr. Atterbury 
writes: “It will indeed be unfortunate if 
he, the first really great Chinaman to travel 
abroad, returns to his home, as too many 
Orientals have done, confirmed in the be- 
lief that while some Western nations have 
made great progress in scientific lines, yet 
morally and socially nothing is to be learned 
from them. This sad result with other trav- 
elers has come partly from the fact that as 
they have passed from country to country 
they have been received by a class of society 
which takes too little interest in pointing out 
what is of value from the Christian stand- 
point.” 

At the thirteenth Commencement of Gates 
College Pres. G. W. Hinman preached the 
baccalaureate. The young peogle’s societies 
of the town were addressed by Sec. H. E. 
Wells of the Y.M.C. A. of Chadron. The 
graduating class numbered eight, including 
all departments. The members of the gradu- 
ating class of '95, who refused to receive their 
diplomas, alleging that the management had 
lowered the standards of the college, appeared 
and received them from President Hinman. 
Rev. 8. C. Haskins of Chicago gave ihe mas- 
ter’s oration on Twentieth Century Educa- 
tion, after which the degree of A. M. was con- 
ferred on him and on Rev. D. R. Collings, 
Fairview, Cal. The attendance during the 
year has been 164, of which number 115 were 
earolled during the spring term, making this 
the largest attendance in ths spring term ever 
known. President Hinman remains with the 
college. The trustees reported that the finan- 
cial condition had greatly improved and that 
if the present management could be relieved 
of the incubus of $9,000 debt, received as an 
inheritance, all running expenses could be 
met. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

Christianity in History, by Adolph Har- 
nack, translated with the author’s sanction 
by Thomas Bailey Saunders, This essay, 
first delivered as a lecture before the Berlin 
branch of the Evangelical Union, deals with 
the relation of Jesus Christ to the develop- 
ment of history and the problems of mod- 
ern thinking. 

Professor Harnack first draws the con- 
trast between the naturalism of Lessing 
and Rousseau, who taught that man had 
nothing to learn from history, and the 
theory of evolution which forms the basis 
of all the thinking of today. He raises and 
answers the three great questions of the 
modern unbelief. First of all is the objec- 
tion that ‘‘the Christian religion is a part 
of history, and consequently of that devel- 
opment of which all history consists, and is 
no more than a link in that development; 
and therefore its founder cannot hold any 
peculiar or unique position.’”’ The second 
objection is that ‘‘ even though the founder 
of the Christian religion may have been an 
incomparable man, he lived many centu- 
ries ago, and it is therefore impossible to 
go to him with our troubles and sorrows 
and lay hold of him as the rock of our life; 
it is not a person whom we have any longer 
to consider, but the doctrine and the prin- 
ciple.’’ The third objection is that ‘‘ we 
may speak of Jesus Christ as we will, and 
he may have been all we say, but that we 
cannot be certain of it, for where our idea 
of him has not been destroyed by historical 
criticism it has been rendered doubtful; 
and even though it were more trustworthy 
than it is, still the facts in history can never 
be known with a certainty that would en- 
title us to make them the foundation of 
our religious belief.’ 

Difficult as the problem is, and all the 
more so because of the brevity of the lec- 
ture, Professor Harnack’s answer to these 
objections seems to us sufficient and satis- 
factory, and we commend the lecture for its 
reverence, faith and logic to those whose 
faith has been unsettled by the agnostic 
philosophy of our time. The body of the 
book is more orthodox in tone and spirit 
than the introduction and the original than 
the translation, good as this latter generally 
is, Mr. Saunders often contriving to make 
the English equivalent of Professor Har- 
nack’s theological terms mean less than 
they do in the original in the way of com- 
mitting the argument to the evangelical 
position and view of our Lord’s person and 
work, For example, ‘‘self revelation’’ is 
made ‘‘ revelation,” and ‘certainty’’ ‘ re- 
ality,’ in places where the whole sense is 
changed for the worse. For those espe- 
cially who think that only evil comes from 
German thinking we recommend this argu- 
ment, even in its somewhat weakened form, 
to careful consideration. [Macmillan & Co. 
80 cents, | 
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The Life and Letters of Charles Bulfinch, 
Architect, edited by his granddaughter, 
Ellen Susan Bulfinch, with an introduc- 
tion by Charles A. Cummings, The pres- 
ent is a fitting time for the appearance of 
this sumptuous book, the battle for the 
preservation of the best known work of 
the famous Boston architect whose life it 
chronicles, the fac ide of the Massachusetts 
State House, having been for the moment 
It is not upon the artistic side alone, 


won, 
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however, that the story is of interest. 
Charles Bulfinch was an eminent and hon- 
ored citizen, and ‘‘ for twenty years, as chair- 
man of the selectmen, he stood at the head 
of the town government of Boston.’’ The 
book gives abundant material of interest to 
the lovers of history in pictures of the life 
of old New England, and especially of Bos- 
ton. The change that has come over the 
habits of the people, and the differences 
between Massachusetts and Connecticut, is 
strikingly illustrated, for instance, by a let- 
ter from Fairfield, Ct., where Mr. Bulfinch 
arrived with a party in 1789, on his way to 
the inauguration of Washington, and found 
that he would not be allowed to proceed on 
Sunday. 

It is upon his work as architect, however, 
that Mr. Bulfinch’s fame must rest, and 
here he occupies a notable and conspicuous 
position. The State House at Boston is his 
chief monument, but to him, also, we owe 
the terraced front and much of the con- 
struction of the Capitol at Washington. 
In the march of improvement many of his 
buildings have been destroyed or rebuilt, 
but all that remain are marked by the same 
beauty of proportion, simplicity and reserve 
in the use of ornament—qualities much 
needed in our more pretentious later work. 
He began in a time when there were neither 
architects nor schools of architecture in 
America, and his work has hardly been 
surpassed in dignity and beauty of propor- 
tion since. How meager the resources at 
his command were, and how little art at- 
mosphere existed in America just after the 
Revolution, Miss Bulfinch clearly shows. 

The illustrations of the book are admira- 
ble and the ordering of the material suc- 
cessful, and the book is a real addition to 
our knowledge of the beginnings of our 
national history. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
$5.00 net. ] 

Maria Mitchell, Life, Letters, and Journals 
is a memorial of exceptional interest, not 
only to the friends and pupils of this eminent 
astronomer, but to all interested in the 
attainments of women. After reading of 
her childhood and home life on lonely 
Nantucket, our first thought is that, with 
such surroundings, she couldn’t help being 
an astronomer. Then we notice that out of 
eight children it was Maria on whom the 
father depended for assistance in all his 
studies of the heavens, and we feel sure that 
her natural gifts were unusual. There was 
no school in the world, at that time, where 
she could be taught astronomy, but she 
needed none. She early caught her father’s 
enthusiasm, and together they spent every 
clear night ‘‘sweeping’’ the heavens. Be- 
fore she was thirty she had been awarded 
a gold medal for the discovery of a telescopic 
comet, and had been elected a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences—an honor given to no other 
woman. As one of the first women to 
attain eminence in science, she was intro- 
duced to many of the distinguished people 
of the age, both in Eurepe and America, 
and she records her impressions of them in 
a characteristic and interesting manner. 
The chapters of her experiences as professor 
of astronomy at Vassar College are of 
especial value to the hundreds of women, 
scattered throughout the land, who, as 
unformed girls, received an inspiration 
from this strong, yet tenderly sympathetic, 
woman. [Boston: Lee & Shepard. $2.00.] 

In the series, Women of Colonial and Rev- 
olutionary Times, we have Dolly Madison, 
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by Maud Wilder Goodwin. The life of so 
famous and attractive a woman as the wife 
of our fourth President could hardly fail 
to be of interest, while Mrs. Goodwin’s en- 
tertaining style and thorough familiarity 
with the age make the volume a fascinat- 
ing one. Mrs. Madison was far removed 
from the ‘‘new woman”’ of today, and her 
letters rarely touched upon politics, al- 
though her public life covered nearly half 
a century and the administrations of nine 
presidents. Yet from her Quaker girlhood, 
through her years of influence, social prom- 
inence and gayety, to her death, which 
brought out such a funeral procession as 
has honored no other woman, the story of 
Dolly Madison gives us a vivid picture of 
the domestic and social life of the nation 
through a period of wonderful change and 
growth. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.] 
BIBLICAL STUDY. 

In Heroes of Faith Burris A. Jenkins, 
D.B., has given us a study of a chapter 
from the Greek New Testament for begin- 
ners, introduced by Professor Thayer. It 
is a thorough study of the eleventh chapter 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with an 
interlinear translation of the original, sup- 
plemented by the King James and Revised 
Versions, and full notes, maps and in- 
dices. An interesting essay treats of this 
chapter as found in literature, with full 
quotations. The whole book is admirably 
planned and executed, and we commend it 
for private study as well as for classes. 
{Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cents.] 

The People’s Bible History. Edited by 
Rev. George C. Lorimer, LL. D., with maps 
and illustrations. Mr, Gladstone’s good 
nature in commenting upon and introduc- 
ing other people’s books is well known. 
He has given in this case a full general in- 
troduction, containing an elaborate argu- 
ment for the conservative position in regard 
to Bible criticism, in which he seems to us 
to have added little or nothing to the value 
of the book, There are advantages and dis- 
advantages in a volume made up, as this is, 
from the work of different authors. One 
disadvantage is that men who occupy en- 
tirely different positions are at liberty to 
contradict each other, as Professor Sayce 
and Professor Curtis do in regard to the 
question of higher criticism in the first and 
second essays of the book. Dean Farrar, 
tev. F. W. Gunsaulus, Dr. Pentecost, Dr. 
MacArthur, Rev. Martyn Summerbell, Rev. 
W. T. Moore, the editor of the London 
Christian Commonwealth, Rev. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, Professor Beet, Prof. Caspar 
René Gregory, William Cleaver Wilkinson, 
Rev. J. Monroe Gibson and Dr. Lorimer 
himself are some of the other writers. The 
work makes no pretension to treat the mat- 
ters discussed in a way to hold the attention 
of scholars, and seems to us quite too rhe- 
torical and diffuse in places, but it is inter- 
esting and reverent and will, no doubt, be 
of great use in many homes through what 
we may Call its homiletic quality, interpret- 
ing the moral and religious suggestions of 
the Bible. A glance at the index will show 
how popular and discursive the style of the 
book really is. We cannot wholly com- 
mend the illustrations, most of which are 
process plates after pictures of the second 
class, including far too many of Bida’s 
somewhat wooden illustrations of Scripture 
characters, [Henry 0. ShepardCo, $15.00.] 

TRAVEL, 

On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds, 

by Caspar Whitney. The Indians of the 
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far north of our own continent go to the 
region between Alaska, Hudson’s Bay and 
the Arctic Ocean in summer to hunt the 
musk ox and wood bison, but Mr. Whitney 
made his expedition in winter with dog 
teams and snowshoes. A region of treeless 
plains, covered with moss on which the 
musk oxen feed, it deserves its name of the 
Barren Grounds, and only a genuine search 
for adventure and desire of exploration in 
the least known country of the world could 
have tempted a traveler thither. Some- 
thing of this spirit of adventure the author 
succeeds in carrying over to the reader, 
who may indeed be pardoned if he gives 
thanks that the experiences of semi-starva- 
tion, bitter cold and extreme fatigue did 
not fall to his own lot, while he admires 
the pluck and intrepidity of the author 
and is thankful that he got home alive. 
The illustrations are original and admirable, 
but the absence of an index greatly lessens 
the value of the book. [Harper & Bros. 
$3.50.) 

In India, by André Chevrillon, gives a 
Frenchman’s impressions of India as gained 
in a two months’ trip. He writes freely of 
the things which interest him—in many 
cases things which would not be noticed by 
the ordinary traveler. In Calcutta he is 
overwhelmed by the heat, which he thinks 
intensified by the whiteness of the universal 
raiment and of the houses, and he calls the 
city ‘a mélange of Asia and London.” In 
the Himalayas he seems to be particularly 
impressed by the completeness with which 
the English have taken possession of the 
summer resorts, At Benares he writes 
many pages about the superstitions and 
rites of Brahmanism and his own musings 
concerning them. The Taj inspires him to 
a most enthusiastic description, and his 
characteriz ition of Delhi, Agra and Jaipur 
are interesting. He saysof Bombay, ‘‘Since 
the time of Alexander there has been no 
such epitome of the entire world, no city so 
cosmopolitan,” and tells of the Salvation 
Army, clad in Oriental costume, holding a 
meeting on the street, each one being pro- 
tected from the heat by an umbrella. 
Altogether, the book gives some novel and 
entertaining additions to our knowledge of 
a most interesting country. [Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.50.) 

Pleasant Memories of Foreign Travel, by 
S. M. Burnham, illustrated. This is the 
account of a year’s travel and residence in 
Europe, pleasantly written, but neither 
covering new ground nor reciting strange 
experiences. Many of the increasing host 
of travelers from America will, however, 
find the mirror of their own observations 
in it and be entertained. The pictures are 
well selected and reproduced. [Bradlee 
Whidden. $3 00.] 

STORIES. 

James Lane Allen is already well known 
as a writer of unusual power, and his Sum- 
mer in Arcady displays some of the same 
charm that has made his Kentucky Car- 
dinal, Aftermath, and the other sketches so 
popular. He says in the preface that this 
book is sent out as a protest against ‘the 
new fiction, full of unhealthy suggestions, 
which is at present invading our world of 
books.”” It is the story of a young man 
and maiden who, meeting frequently dur- 
ing the luxuriance of a Kentucky summer, 
awake to the knowledge of their passionate 
love for each other, and, since their parents 
oppose the match, they cross the river, 
which is the State line, and are married. 
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Few writers have so sympathetically and 
truly revealed the inner life of healthy, 
happy young people just emerging from 
childhood, and scattered throughout the 
book are such wonderful bits of description 
as can come only from a true lover of na- 
ture. |New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.] 

A Dike Shanty, by Maria Louise Pool, 
contains an unfailing fountain of delightful 
humor. Twospinsters come into possession 
of some acres of dike meadow on the shore 
of Massachusetts Bay, and in spite of the 
wonder and pity of the neighbors they take 
possession for the summer of the haymak- 
ers’ shanty on their property, and proceed 
to get in their own crop of hay. The char- 
acter drawing is sharp, keen-sighted and 
amusing, and in spite of the absence of an 
elaborated plot the book holds the attention 
of the reader from cover to cover. A more 
delightful bit of summer entertainment we 
have not recently discovered. [Stone & 
Kimball. $1.25.] 

In the Village of Viger, by Duncan Camp- 
bell Scott, contains ten sketches of the sim- 
ple, interesting characters of a Canadian 
village. The style is delightful, and there 
is considerable variety in the tales, The 
last one, called Paul Farlotte, is patbetic in 
its picture of self-sacrifice, wherein a lonely 
Frenchman gives up, year after year, his 
one desire, that of going back to France, 
just to help the needy family of a neighbor. 
[Copeland & Day. $1.00.] 

The frequently-told story of a little girl 
who wears jewelry which she has been for- 
bidden to touch, and loses it, appears once 
more under the title, Comfort Pease and Her 
Gold Ring. As it is told by Mary E. Wil- 
kins and the scene is New England fifty 
years ago, it has originality and a good 
deal of clever character sketching and pa- 
thos. [Fleming E. Revell Co. 30 cents.] 

Stories by English Authors is the title 
given to aset of volumes comprising some 
of the best short stories of recent years, 
with a few old favorites. They are grouped 
with regard to locality, the volumes already 
at hand being, Ireland, England, London 
and France. Other volumes are to be pub- 
lished later in the season. Both authors 
and stories have been well selected, and 
the printing and binding are attractive. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Intent of Jesus, by David Nelson Beach, 
is a little book containing ‘the last two 
manuscript sermons which he preached at 
the Prospect Street Church,’? Cambridge, 
before his removal to Minneapolis. The 
sermons deal with the very heart of the 
Christian life, and illustrate those qualities 
which made him so dear to the church and 
community. There is a good portrait and 
a picture of the Prospect Street Church. 
[Boston: Cotton & Gould. 60 cents.] 

American Orations, Studies in American 
Political History, edited with an introduc- 
tion by the late Prof. Alexander Johnson 
of Princeton University, re edited with notes 
by Prof. James A. Woodburn of Indiana 
University. Vol. I. In this new edition of 
a useful book Professor Woodburn has made 
changes chiefly by addition, a few substitu- 
tions only having been made to increase the 
value of the book for purposes of historical 
study. The new edition gives us an oppor- 
tunity to commend the book again to read- 
ers and students. [G. P. Putnam’s Sone. 
$1.25.] 

A Text-book of the History of Architec- 
ture, by Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin of Columbia 
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University. This book is one of a College 
History of Art Series, edited by Prof. John 
C. Van Dyke of Rutgers College. The mat- 
ter is clearly and historically arranged and 
is well illustrated. Without attempting 
competition with the large and more com- 
prehensive books on the topic, it gives an 
adequate and sufficient sketch of the whole 
subject, and will be of great use in study 
and preparation for travel and to those 
who wish to trace the development of man’s 
art faculty under varying conditions. [Long- 
mans Green & Co. $2 00.] 

With the Futkers, by John Bach McMaster, 
contains several strong essays on political 
matters, most of which have already ap- 
peared in periodicals. Those on the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and The Third-Term Tra- 
dition are of especial interest, although all 
display the clear style, thorough knowledge 
and entertaining manner of imparting it 
for which the author is famous. [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50 ] 

The dainty White Mountain Glimpses 
which Frederick N. Kneeland of North- 
ampton has issued contains twenty-seven 
fine half tones of mountain views from his 
own photographs, with a brief sketch of the 
mountains and some of his experiences in 
them. The book contains also papers on 
the geology and vegetation of the mountains 
and on the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
from its founding to the present time. It 
is a little different from anything heretofore 
published and is just the gifs to send a 
friend who is alover of the ‘* White Hills.”’ 
{[Northampton, Mass.: F. N. Kneeland. $1.00 
and $1.50.] 

The Tucker Genealogy, by Ephraim 
Tucker. Genealogies are proverbially dull 
reading, but this book is certainly interest- 
ing, from the quaint and curious English 
researches at the beginning to the roll of 
Tuckers in the War of Independence. 
Among the eminent men noticed are Com- 
modore Samuel Tucker, the Revolutionary 
hero, President’ Tucker of Dartmouth, and 
the venerable Joshua T. Tucker of the 
Boston Review, whose familiar face is per 
haps the best of the many portraits. The 
claim to a high antiquity for the family, 
running back to Domesday Book and be- 
yond, is well made out, though it must 
have been a German who suggested the 
connection with the Trojan Teucer. There 
are errors, a8 in all things human, but those 
we have detected are but trifling. [Worces- 
ter, Mass: Published by theauthor. $5.00.] 

The Chap-Book, Vol. IV. (November to 
May 1895-96). This bound volume of a 
popular monthly gives a clear idea of the 
purposes and attainments of the editors and 
makes a tasteful volume containing much 
bright, fresh and novel matter in the way 
of stories and criticism. There is a neo- 
antique flavor about the whole make up 
that is very interesting. [Herbert S. Stone 
& Co. $1.50] 


NOTES. 


—“ Itis rumored,” says the British Weekly, 
‘that the poet laureate is to have a knight- 
hood.” 


— A Bombay clergyman who addressed 
the Scotch Free Church Assembly said that 
it would be as fair and as wise to judge the 
French people by the ordinary erotic French 
novel as to juige the Anglo-Indian social 
structure by Rudyard Kipling’s Plain Tales 
from the Hills. 

—— In our recent review of Holman’s Sun- 
day School Teachers’ Bible we failed to make 
it clear that the excellent self-pronouncing 
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feature is original with the publishers, and 
that the other editions to which we referred, 
and in which it has been used, are editions in 
smaller type issued by them. 

—_— The recent session of the Japanese Diet 
was marked by the adoption in a modified 
form of the civil code of legal procedure upon 
which the going into force of the new treaties 
depends. Aside from its political, this has 
a literary interest in its extension of the 
fundamental ideas of the Roman law to the 
usage of an Oriental nation. 

— In a letter to an English newspaper 
Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson of the London Public 
tecord Office settles the long-debated ques- 
tion as to the side on which John Bunyan 
served during the Civil War. Mr. Atkinson 
has discovered amongst some Commonwealth 
papers the muster rolls of the Parliamentary 
garrison of Newport Pagnel, and Bunyan’s 
name occurs several times in these lists. 


— The statement of Thomas Hardy, the 
novelist, to the effect that a writer has a 
perfect right to buy or borrow literary material 
with the consent of the original author, has 
awakened a storm of protests. Buying other 
men’s work in art and literature is common 
enough, but the results have never been 
indorsed by fame. The trouble is that the 
highest quality of literary production is not 
for sale. 

—— The New Age of London says: 


A discovery.has just been made of a relic 
which, should it prove genuine, will be a 
national object of veneration to the French. 
It is the armor given by Charles VII. to Joan 
of Arc. He ordered it to be made for her during 
the siege of Orleans. The armor has long hung 
in the ball of the Chateau de la Tour de Pinon 
in the Aisne, along with other suits of armor. 
They were bought by the father of the present 
owner, the Marquis de Courval. He had a 
taste for Gothic architecture, built the hall, 
and furnished it in 1830 like a fifteenth cen- 
tury armory. Nobody suspected that Joan of 
Arc’s coat of mail was among the antiquities 
that be bought. It bears the arms that Charles 
VII. granted her, matcbes with the —- 
tions handed down to us, and weuld be a fit 
for a girl of five feet, three inches. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 


SEED-BABIES. By Margaret W. Morley. pp.75. 30 


cents. 
H. L. Hastings. Boston. 
| CONSECRATION. By H.L.H. pp. 58. 25 cents, 
Chronicle Pub. Co. Ipswich. 


A NARRATIVE, By George Haskell. pp. 156. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 
THE OUANANICHE AND ITS CANADIAN ENVIRON- 


MENT. By E. T.D.Chambers. pp. 357 $2.00. 

THE CRIMSON SIGN. By 8. R. Keightley. pp. 356. 
$150. 

THE SILK OF THE KINE. By L. McManus. pp. 
195. $1.00. 

TALES OF FANTASY AND Fact. By Brander Mat- 
thews. pp. 216. $125. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. By Mark Twain. 
pp. 309. $1.75. 


American Book Co. New York. 

PRACTICAL RHETORIC. By J. D. Quackenbos, M.D. 
pp. 477. $1.00. 

New Amsterdam Book Co. 
EDITION OF THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD. 
Vol. 1. English translation by M. L. Rodkinson 
and Rev. I. M. Wise, D.D. pp. 186. $2.50. 

: Macmillan & Co. New York. 

EMBARRASSMENTS. By Henry James. 


$1.50. 


New York. 


pp. 320. 


7 Ff. A. Stokes Co. New York. 
THE FINDING OF Lov’s WiFs. By Alfred Clark. 
pp. 314. $1.00, 
THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. By Sir Walter Besant. 
pp. 354. $1.50. 


W. B. Saunders. Philadelphia. 
PRACTICAL POINTS IN NURSING. By Emily A. M, 


3 Stoney. pp. 456. $1.75. 

a J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

ey-AbDY Vav’s ELOPEMENT. By John Bickerdyke. 
pp. sll. $1.00. 


PAPER COVERS. 


a Trustees of Boston Public Library. 
»CLLETIN OF BOOKS ADDED, JANUARY TO APRIL. 
= ae Hartford Seminary Press. Hartford. 
IST OF Books APPROVED BY THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Book COMMISSION OF THE CONNECTICUT CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CLUB. 10 cents. 

E § — F. H. Revell Co. Chicago. 

; RAY £R AND THE HEALING OF DISEASE. By W.S. 
I - Bryan. 25 cents. 

ERTIFICATE OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 10 cents. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, July 19-25. Books and Reading—How 
To Get Good Therefrom. Prov. 3: 13-23; 1 
Tim. 4: 13. 

Easy access to a great variety of literature 
is a distinctively modern privilege. They 
who lived in Bible times, and indeed as re- 
cently as in the days of our grandfathers, had 
no such opportunities as are within the reach 
of the poorest youth today. God will hold us 
responsible for such exceptional advantages. 
We ought to realize how much the things 
we read may have to do with making us 
robust and useful Christians. Show me the 
boy or girl who is reading wisely, systematic- 
ally, thoughtfully, and I will show you an ex- 
panding Christian life. The trouble with us 
all is that our reading is too fragmentary, too 
desultory and unsystematic to be of much 
service. Inno other department of our mental 
activity do we need a more clearly defined 
purpose. 

Our reading should be, first of all, for in- 
struction. This necessitates the prudent use 
of the daily, weekly and monthly periodicals. 
To live in this world we must understand 
what is going on, not only in the place where 
we live, but throughout the wide world. It 
is desirable, too, to have a special line of 
reading with reference to some particular 
subject—history, science or art. We some- 
times tire, it is true, of hearing how much can 
be acquired if one devotes only fifteen min- 
utes a day to some special theme, but we make 
a great mistake when we ignore such calcula- 
tions, for it is solemnly true that some of the 
great books of the world can be mastered if 
we will only devote the time we give to trifles 
day by day to reading. 

We ought to read, too, for recreation, es- 
pecially those of us who are busy day by day 
with many practical affairs. Such a motive 
takes us into the field of stories and poetry. 
One needs to discriminate here, but a large 
side of one’s life is neglected if we do not 
feed it with just this kind of reading. Poetry 
and novels, if partaken of in proper propor- 
tions, refresh the jaded spirit, quicken the 
imagination and give us nobler ideals. 

But our highest motive in reading should be 
inspiration for life’s work. ‘‘ What can I get 
from this paper, this book, that will give me a 
keener sense of my duty, will make my daily 
tasks easier, will quicken my sympathy with 
all my suffering fellow-creatures, will bring 
oat whatis best in meand crush out that which 
would drag me downward ”’—this should be 
the great consideration in all our use of litera- 
ture. ‘Never fear,” said Phillips Brooks, 
“to bring the greatest comfort to the least 
trouble and the largest inspiration to the 
smallest duty.”’ Books can help us widely 
in the daily toil and strife, and it is no excuse 
in these days of Chautauqua courses and of 
unnumbered books of advice, like that stand- 
ard work of Noah Porter’s, Books and Read- 
ing, that we do not know how to begin. If 
you are in doubt go straight to some wiser 
person, your minister, your Sunday school 
teacher, your friend, and ask him to give you 
some suggestions in your reading. 

In this matter we cannot look to Christ for 
a specific example, for, though he doubtless 
read what was available to him, most of the 
literature which we naturally read has been 
created since he was on earth. We can, how- 
ever, take the thought of what he would read 
and how he would read it if he were here 
today as a safe criterion. Whocan doubt that 
he would read for instruction, refreshment 
and inspiration? 


——_—_—___— 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, July 12-18. Special Temptations of 
Summer. Eph. 5: 15-21. 
To underestimate the value of time; to neglect 
self-culture; to forget the needs of others. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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THE GREETING AT PLYMOUTH. 
TO THE CONGREGATIONALIST PILGRIMS. 


When the members of The Congregationalist 
Pilgrimage to England and Holland reached 
Plymouth they were met by a representa- 
tive deputation of English ministers, whose 
spokesman, Rev. Samuel Vincent, read the 
following beautiful address, which we think 
all our readers will be glad to read entire: 


Dear and Honored Brethren of the Congre- 
gational Churches of the United States: We, 
who represent the Free Churches of Plymoutli 
and her sister towns, Devonport and Stone- 
house, welcome you this morning from the 
sea to the shores from which the Maytlower 
sailed two and three-quarters of a century 
ago. 

As Americans, who are wide-awake, when 
it is worth your while, it was your pleasure 
some hours ago to watch the English hills as 
they rose in the dawn out of the sea and the 
night to hail you as the sons of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, now returning to give your greetings 
to the coasts of the old Fatherland. As you 
looked landward, we are sure you gave a 
thought to those who long ago saw the same 
hills fading from their eyes, perhaps through 
a mist of tears. You are come from the land 
they sought and found, for liberty, religion 
and man. 

The shores on both sides of the Atiantic are 
the same as then, and yet how changed they 
are! Then, under James I., England alone 
had less than 3,000,000 of inhabitants ; now the 
people of our island kingdoms together num- 
ber nearly 40,000,000, and our venerable and 
illustrious Queen Victoria, entering in ten 
days upon the sixtieth year of her happy 
reign, which four months more will maks the 
longest in our “island story,’’ rules over 
nearly 400,000,000 subjects, spread over 9,000,- 
000 square miles of territory, embracing the 
largest and the most loyal and contented em- 
pire known to ancient or modern history. 

You on the other side of the sea have grown 
from the handful of men and women who 
landed on Plymouth Rock to a nation of 70,- 
000,000, in forty-four great States, welded into 
one, and covering, from Atlantic to Pacific, 
the most fruitful part of a continent whose 
future no prophet can foretell. Looking at 
both sides of the sea, we may ask, ‘' What 
hath God wrought?” and say: 


God’s gifts put man’s best dreams to shame. 


We welcome you, dear brethren, as our 
‘“‘kinsmen according to the flesh.’’ We are 
bound fast to one another by blood and 
speech—Shakespeare’s speech, yours and ours. 
These ties alone forbid all rivalries between 
us but those of peace. War with one another 
should only be named to callit acrime. But 
you are also our kindred in Christ. We are 
one with you in faith. We hail you as Chris- 
tian brethren. Then, too, we all alike belong 
to the Free Churches—free from the blight 
and bondage of sacerdotalism. We hate priest- 
craft for our fathers’ sake and our own, for 
Christ’s sake and the people’s. We judge it 
by its fruit through Christendom and history. 
Takeasample near at hand. There on Drake’s 
Island, our local Patmos, Abraham Cheare, a 
Baptist and Congregationalist, was impris- 
oned and died under Charles II. because he 
would not cease to preach the gospel which 
we preach today. Silence was the price of 
liberty; such as he and John Bunyan must 
not preach without priestly license. Priests 
ask only a monopoly of the gospel, and they 
will oblige you with it on easy terms; only 
you must take it on their terms and from 
their hands. Cheare and his fellows knew, 
as we know, that these claimants to authority 
have no title, that the New Testament knows 
nothing of a priestly caste, and that the 
priest and human liberty are in opposite 
camps. Priestcraft is synonymous with bond- 
age, so the Pilgrim Fathers became exiles and 
Cheare died in his prison. As pastor of the 
George Street Church he had ministered to 
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many who had said farewell to that little 
heroic band of emigrants, and watched the 
Mayflower out of sight from the Hoe, none 
dreaming how pregnant she was with empire 
and liberty. 

Today, instead of sad farewell, we ex- 
change pleasant greetings, which have an in- 
ternational interest. 

Everywhere in this land hearty welcomes 
await you, but none more heartfelt than this. 
May God graciously guide you as his pil- 
grims. After a joyous and invigorating hol- 
iday take back with you, brethren, the love 
of English hearts, and pleasant memories of 
English homes and scenes. Long may your 
churches flourish, and your missions spread 
light and love and freedom through the 
world, and let us pray that the union of our 
two great nations may be the pledge of 
peace, liberty and true religion for all man- 
kind. 

een ee 
THE UNRELIEVED SITUATION IN 
TURKEY. 
FRESH NEWS FROM THE FRONT. 

A letter just received from an observer in 
Aintab, in whom we have confidence, says: 
‘‘T am only surprised to see so little of Rus- 
sia’s part, which is really the underlying 
cause of this deluge of blood and tears. It 
has been particularly unfortunate to have 
such a man as Mr. Terrell at the helm of 
affairs at such acrisis. His apathy, increau- 
lity and incapacity are quite astonishing. Mr. 
Riddle, now acting during his absence, is, as 
compared with him, the very lightning of 
Olympus. He appears to be a truly capable 
man. 

‘IT think the legation and the State Depart- 
ment are nothing short of a disgrace to our 
nation. Why should not the United States 
Government feel bound to protect American 
interests and citizens abroad to the full ex- 
tent of treaty rights, not to speak of her 
larger and more sacred duties to suffering 
humanity? Is the Monroe Doctrine or any 
other doctrine so precious that we will sacri- 
fice for it the dignity of our nation and all 
humanitarian and Christian motives and in- 
stincts that bind a Christian and civilized 
nation to an afllicted and martyred people? 

‘¢ What, then, is the meaning of the parable 
of the Good Samaritan or of the life of the 
Son of Man? Do they teach us to live an 
isolated and selfish life? Do they tell us that 
we should leave a bleeding man alone with 
his agony, and yet go on playing the polite 
gentleman to his defiant murderer? I confess 
I fail to see just where conscience and the 
gospel come in in the foreign policy of the 
Administration at Washington. Of course, 
our pohticians of the Capitol will view any 
such reasoning with supreme coutempt. I 
cannot hope to reach the serene hights where 
those lofty gentlemen have their abode, but 
to us ordinary immortals it seems quite clear 
that a Christian republic ought to be a power 
working for righteousness all cver the world, 
and ought to give no uncertain sound at such 
an outburst of savagery and barbarism, so 
that the world shall know just where she 
stands-in matters of common rights and m3- 
rality.’’ 

The same gentleman, writing under date of 
June 4, says that “the horizon is again dark- 
ened and mutterings of storm are ominous 
and most disquieting.’”?’ The exact nature and 
extent of the plot involved is not yet fully 
known. It, however, seems most probable 
that ‘the Axe party’’ among the Moslems, 
having been unusually excited by some suc- 
cesses which the Moderate party bave recently 
gained over them and also by the release of 
so many of the Christian prisoners at Aleppo, 
for whose conviction they have been so long 
laboring and “ preparing’’ witnesses, had 
planned a demonstration in order to terrify 
and break the Christians and also to embar- 
rass and perlaps to force the hand of the 
Moderate party. Just to what extent they 
proposed to carry the affair is not well known, 
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but many things combine to indicate that our 
city has had a narrow escape from some seri- 
ous disturbance. Mr. Sanders has returned 
and reports security and confidence better es- 
tablished in Oorfa and Adiaman than in Ain- 
tab. In Behesni, however, where there has 
been no massacre, the situation is extremely 
critical, owing to the demand of neighboring 
Kurds for revenge for some of their number 
who were killed in the unsuccessful attempt 
which they made on the city a few months 
ago. The reports from Severek are also bad. 





A COUNTRY HOME FOR NEGLEOTED 
OHILDREN. 


Any wise effort to provide wholesome sur- 
roundings and happy homes forthe multitude 
of neglected children that throng our great 
cities deserves recognition and support. Ob- 
viously a country community possesses many 
advantages if an institution designed to care 
for this class is to be established, and the pro- 
jectors of the Kurn Hattin Homes at West- 
minster, Vt., seem to have been duly appre- 
ciative of the special fitness of that place. On 
the western bank of the Connecticut, about 
eighteen miles north of Brattleboro, in a town 
beautiful for situation, it is in easy railroad 
connection with Boston and other large cities, 
while the cost of maintaining such an enter- 
prise must be much less than if it were lo- 
cated in an urban or suburban district. 

These homes were opened in July, 1894. 
Hon. W. J. Van Patten, the president of the 
board of trustees, is one of the leading Con- 
gregationalists of Vermont, a man of large 
business interests and of high standing as a 
citizen and Christian worker. Rev. C. A. 
Dickinson, D.D , of Boston is one of the two 
vice-presidents, and Rev. G. H. De Bevoise, 
formerly of Keene, N. H., is the other, serv- 
ing also as financial agent. The care of the 
buildings is in the efficient hands of Mr. 
and Mrs. Benjamin F. Moore. Pres. W. J. 
Tucker, D.D., of Dartmouth College heads 
the board of trustees. At present about a 
score and a half of children, ranging in age 
from six to fifteen years and representing 
every New England State except Maine, are 
enjoying the benefits of the homes. A strict 
regimen, the end of which is to cultivate hab- 
its of neatness, punctuality and teachable- 
ness, does not interfere with a good degree of 
freedom and merriment, as any one who has 
visited the homes will testify. School work 
and labor on the farm are conjoined in a 
happy proportion. A bright little monthly is 
published by the institution, and those who 
would know more about its needs and oppor- 
tunities are advised to secure it from Mr. 
Moore at Westminster or from Rev. C, A. 
Dickinson. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


In the death of Dr. Edward K. Baxter at his resi- 
dence, 874 Beacon Street, Boston, on the 22d of May 
last, many religious, benevolent and humane socie- 
ties and objects lose a stanch friend and benefac- 
tor. 

He was the youngest son of Harry and Deborah 
Steele Baxter and was born in Barton, Vt., in 1840. 
After the death of his father he went to live with 
an uncle at Sharon, Vt., where his summer home 
was at the time of his death. After completing his 
studies at Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N.H., 
on account of rather frail health, he deemed it best 
to give up his cherished plan of a collegiate course, 
this lack being supplemented by extensive reading 
and study, 

Dr. Baxter, after studying with Drs. Dixi and 
A. B. Crosby, the famous physicians, and after at- 
tending three courses at the Dartmouth Medical 
College and one at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York city, graduated at the Dart- 
mouth Medical College in 1864, taking a high rank 
in his class, his examinations and thesis being 
wonderfully fine. He was a physician at the In- 
sane Retreat, Hartford, Ct., and at Sanford Hall, 
Flushing, L.I He was very enthusiastic in his 
chosea profession, with high aspirations, but ow- 
ing to his health he was obliged to give up very 
active practice. He was thus enabled to devote much 
time to study, collecting a fine library, largely com- 
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posed of medical works, also taking the best journals 
and periodicals, and was an occasional contributor 
to them, thus keeping abreast of the times, it being 
truly said of him that he was one of the best read 
doctors in his vicinity. He was a member of the 
Vermont Medical Society and of the Americar 
Medical Association. 

He was very fond of the natural sciences, his fine 
microscope being a source of much interest to him, 
invaluable in his profession and in examining 
God’s minutest creations, his friends often being 
entertained by viewing his fine specimens, some 
prepared by himself. Botany, ornithology and min- 
eralogy were favorite studies. Every bird in his 
region was known by its plumage or song, and 
every plant, tree and flower was familiar. Dr. 
Baxter was a Bible student, all his researches 
pointed to God as a wonderful and wise Creator, 
enhancing his love and reverence for him. He felt 
that he became a Christian when a boy, but when a 
student at K.U.A. this interest was revived and 
strengthened, causing him to come out boldly for 
his Lord. He soon united with the Congregational 
church in Sharon, of which he was ever after a most 
consistent, active and generous member, serving it 
as clerk and treasurer for many years, and in numer- 
ous ways ever ready to work for its interests. He 
retained a warm love for Kimball Union Academy, 
becoming one of its most generous benefactors. He 
possessed a cultivated taste for music, singing in 
the church choir for many years, keenly appreci- 
ating the beautiful in poetry and art. 

In the last ten years of his life large business in- 
terests and trusts were thrust into his hands, which 
were entered into with the same conscientiousness 
and much of the enthusiasm which had character- 
ized his other pursuits. In this increased care and 
anxiety he did not forget his responsibility to God. 
As the years advanced all good causes were increas- 
ingly dear to him, receiving larger gifts from him. 
He was a life member of the Vermont Domestic 
Missionary Society, the Vermont Bible Society, 
the Vermont Humane Society, honorary member of 
the A. B.C, F. M , remembering them liberally. 

He was a lover of animals, deeply feeling their 
wrongs, consequently a warm friend of the Mass. 
S.P.C.A., and one of its vice-presidents. Dr. Bax- 
ter was actively 1uterested in the business, educa- 
tional, political and religious interests of his town, 
giving liberally to advance its welfare. He regret- 
ted that he was obliged to defer some cherished 
plans of benevolence by reason of the depression 
in the times. He was ever ready to aid the poor 
and unfortunate, and was one of the kindest, most 
thoughtful and care-taking of men in his family. 
For years he ministered to the comfort of aged 
ones in his home, remaining with them and giving 
up his own wishes and plans for their sakes. 

He was a sufferer much of his life, but so patiently 
borne, many times not detected by those nearest 
him. During his last illness this trait was very 
marked, his physician and nurse remarking that he 
was the most patient man they ever saw. His pure, 
noble and unselfish nature shone brightly in those 
last months, Life was very sweet to him, with his 
resources for enjoyment, his two pleasant homes, 
with means to gratify his cultivated tastes. Yet, 
when he detected with the eye of a physician that 
his disease would prove fatal, there was not a mur- 
mur. He said he would like to live that he might 
do more good, and for his wife, to whom he well 
knew his death would bring such crushing sorrow. 
Until the last few hours, as long as he could speak, 
he sent messages and planned gifts to absent 
friends, to some expressing the wish that they 
might be Christians and meet bim in heaven. When 
living at his home in Boston Dr. Baxter attended 
the Mt. Vernon Church, enjoying the ministrations 
of his pastor, Dr. S. E. Herrick, whose prayers 
solaced his last days on earth. 

Dr. Baxter married Miss Sarah S., daughter of 
Col. Gardner and Susan Steele Burbank. He was 
buried among the green hills of his native State, in 
Sharon, Vt. 





The Imperial Supreme Court of Germany 
has rejected the appeal of Barou von Ham- 
merstein, found guilty of forgery, and sen- 
tenced him to three years at hard labor. He 
used his place as editor-in-chief of the Kreuz 
Zeitung to line his pockets with gold, and he 
has met a just fate. 





A call has gone forth for the selection of 
delegates from bodies of Irishmen in this 
country, indorsing and supporting the Irish 
Home Rule movement, to represent American 
pro-Irish sentiment at a race convention to be 
held in Dublin, Sept. 1. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


HAMPDEN ASssociIaTION, Y. M. C. A. Building, 
Springfield, July 14, 9.30 a. M. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9¥to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 12] Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 

egational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASB8OOIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, ¥. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H . Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage ne, Rev. L. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
ll. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rey. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Pb. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID,— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational! Library, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each chureh one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund, It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. ee Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States at its session held in Chicago in October, 
1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 
tions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rey. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome, 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A.M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 

regationa:! House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
pags, reading, etc., to Capt. 8S. 8S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of $—., to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
gone of said society.” Kev. Alexander McKenzie, 

. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The great success, unparalleled in its lo- 
cality, of the plan of a Michigan pastor for 
stirring his workers into activity is a more 
forcible indorsement of the idea than words 
can be. 

It seems that a Massachusetts church feels 
a direct responsibility for the observance of 
the Sabbath by its summer supplies. 

That Connecticut church which finds half 
of the registered members of its congregation 
unwilling to contribute to its support will 
have the sympathy of many another church 
which has met a like exigency. With such 
conditions the removal of prominent givers is 
doubly hard. 

For diversity of church relations, changes 
and growth the Minnesota news this week is 
rather exceptional, but no note of discourage- 
ment is heard from there. 

If fresh air work was aided generally by 
such generosity on the part of public convey- 
ance companies as in Worcester, Mass., there 
would be no reason why every place should 
not successfully support an outing mission. 

Twilight services, especially adapted to 
warm evenings and including attractive fea- 
tures of a musical and devotional character, 
are proving a success in some places. 

Why should not each church appoint a 
board of practical housekeepers to look after 
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its domestic economy? If this were done we 
believe that the poor ventilation and other 
unhygienic conditions now tolerated in many 
imposing structures would speedily disappear. 

We have received a copy of a notice which 
is used by one church for notifying each mem- 
ber of the approaching preparatory lecture 
and communion. It is doubtless not because 
the idea would be lacking in benefit in all our 
churches that they do not use it. 





SUMMER CONDITIONS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
Vacation. 

Trade winds are blowing, schools are clos- 
ing, and those whom the hard times will per- 
mit are hastening to mountain, glen and sea- 
side, and churches are feeling the exodus. 
Several pastors are seeking recuperation at 
favored haunts within the State, while some 
already have gone, or will soon go, to the far 
away East. Among the latter is Rev. William 
Rader of the Third Church, who is delegated 
to the Christian Endeavor convention in 
Washington to represent the young people, 
with whom he is exceedingly popular. He 
may also be joined by Plymouth’s beloved 
pastor, Dr. W. D. Williams. They have been 
preceded by Superintendent Wirt of the S. S. 
Society, who spends his summer with the 
* new world pilgrims at old world shrines.”’ 
Politics. 

McKinley and protection strike responsive 
chords. The financial plank, however, meets 
with some disfavor. Strange as it may seem 
to Eastern readers, not only politicians and 
“silver barons,” but good men part ways at 
this point. Sincere, seeking the best interests 
of the country, the latter differ in judgment. 
But from the ratification meetings already 
held and the cofdial support given by papers 
heretofore espousing silver the party may well 
be encouraged. But at the same time there 
will be the battle for woman suffrage; the 
‘weaker’? sex is demanding a right. For 
weeks the agitation has been on. Infiuential 
papers, State conventions and leading bodies 
of men have given their indorsement. Noted 
women are in the field. Susan B. Anthony is 
here and Rev. Anna H. Shaw, both traversing 
the State with able local advocates and speak- 
ing in the most important centers. Enthusi- 
asm attends them and yet there is more than 
indifference to overcome. Not only some 
men but women also are opposed. An anti- 
suffrage league is pressing tothe front. ’Tis 
woman against woman. Men are the jury. 
The judge—who? 

Anniversaries. 

Anniversaries have been in order of late. 
Alameda, rejoicing in seventeen years of suc- 
cessful life, finds herself well equipped in 
every way, with a membership of nearly 300, 
all the organizations in good working order, 
and united in the pastor, Rev. W. W. Scud- 
der, Jr., with an encouraging outlook for a 
new edifice on the fine corner lot. Sonoma, 
somewhat older, gave a day to the celebration 
of its quarter-centennial. Five men have 
filled the pastorate, one spending seven years, 
another three, the third nine, another two. 
The present pastor is just completing four 
years. Strangely enough, though quite widely 
separated, all are in California. The day was 
bright and the gathering delightful. Rev. C. E. 
Chase, the pastor, than whom the church has 
never had a better, faces the future hopefully, 
with a faithful band of workers in one of the 
most charming valleys of the Golden State. 
Soon following this was the glad occasion at 
Benicia—thirty years a church. Among its 
former pastors were the venerable Dr. Willey 
of San Francisco and Rev. J. B. Thrall of Al- 
bany, N.Y. Rev. Samuel Weyler recently 
came to this pulpit from Wyoming. By birth 
he is a Russian Jew, by choice a devoted min- 
ister of the gospel. 

First Church. 

Much to the sorrow of us all the doors of 
First Church are still closed. Effort was 
made to dispose of the property, but the oppo- 
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sition prevented the court from granting th 

decree. The late pastor, Dr. C. O. Brown, 
who many understood was about to leave the 
city, listened to the overtures of devoted ad- 
mirers, and is now preaching in a hired hall. 
Meanwhile, no successor is mentioned, and 
during vacation the matter necessarily lies in 
abeyance. But with the return of the families 
in the late summer or early fall effort will, 
doubtless, be put forth to resume worship and 
gather the scattered forces. 

Missions. 

To a large number at the Monday Club, 
Superintendent Harrison, on his return from 
New Haven, reported the seventieth meet- 
ing of the H. M S., much to the interest 
and delight of all. Problems affecting the 
work suggested there are under consideration 
here. Some feel that as much would be ac- 
complished if the home boards could be 
united under a central management, and not 
a little saved in the expense of administra- 
tion, while others, notably the venerable Dr. 
Holbrook, are firmly of the opinion that un- 
der the present system far more is given than 
otherwise would be for the great work press- 
ing on all sides, and if, indeed, the cost be 
somewhat larger, it is fully justified by the 
results. Others feel that, could some way be 
devised by which, as a denomination, we 
could have a common church year, affairs 
would be greatly simplified. But whatever the 
opinions, the devotion is none the less great. 
Superintendent Wirt and Missionary Cooke 
are planting Sunday schools, about one a 
week, and from some of these churches are 
growing. Ags resources will allow Superin- 
tendent Harrison is manning the latter with 
the best material at his command, and so far 
as receipts will warrant the Building Society 
is cheerfully coming to the assistance of any 
needy enterprises. OCCIDENT. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS A 
CHURCH. 

The celebration of the 250th anniversary of 
the church in Old Saybrook, Ct., to which 
reference was made in The Congregationalist 
of last week, took place July 1. The weather 
left nothing to be desired, the recently reno- 
vated auditerium proved comfortable as well 
as beautiful, and the attendance from adjoin- 
ing towns as well as from a distance was large, 
The exercises of the morning opened with 
devotional exercises conducted by Rev. F. R, 
Shipman of Andover and Dr. Lewellyn Pratt 
of Norwich, both descendants of founders 
of the church. The present pastor and presi- 
dent of the day, Rev. E. E. Bacon, then gave 
a brief welcome, following which came a 
historical address by the venerable Dr. A.S. 
Chesebrough, to whose zeal, forethought 
and historic sense the celebration is in large 
measure due. Greetings were brought from 
the First Church, Hartford, by Rev. Dr. 
Lamson, and a letter was read from Rey, W 
D. Sexton, a former pastor. 

The program of the afternoon looked por- 
tentously long, but it proved so varied and 
was carried out with so much spirit as to offer 
little excuse for weariness, The first address 
on The Founders, 1646, was made by Rev. E. 
M. Chapman of Worcester, himself descended 
from four of the worthies for whom he spoke. 
The four daughters of the church—the First 
Church of Norwich, 1660; the First Church 
of Old Lyme, 1693; the church in Centerbrook, 
1725; the First Church of Westbrook, 1726— 
sent their greetings through Rev. C. A. North- 
rop, Rev. Arthur Shirley, Deacon E. A, Gris- 
wold and Rev. G. F. Bailey, respectively, 
while James R. Sheffield, Esq , of New York 
spoke of the ministries of Rev. William Hart 
and Rev. F. W. Hotchkiss, both direct ances- 
tors of his own, whose successive pastorates 
covered the 108 years from 1736 to 1544. 

The interest of the celebration was further 
enhanced by the presence of another descend- 
ant of an early member of the church, in the 
person of the governor of Onio, Hon. AsaS. 
Bushnell, who spoke on Connecticut Emigra 
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tion to Ohio and Its Results. President 
Dwight also participated in the exercises, his 
address dealing with the beginnings of Yale 
University in the Collegiate School, whose 
sixteen earliest Commencements were held 
in Saybrook. The services concluded with 
prayer by Rev. W. H. Moore, a son of the 
Westbrook church, and the singing of a hymn 
written for the occasion by Mrs. F. T. Brad- 
ley. 





AFTER THE DROUGHT. 

For four or five years past Eastern papers, in 
referring to Nebraska, have had little to say 
but “crop failure and drought”’ as pleas for 
help in the time of distress. In view of this 
dismal past it is not amiss to mention the fact 
that today Nebraska presents the appearance 
of a beautiful garden. The rains have been 
frequent and abundant, exceeding the normal 
thus far in 1896 by nearly seven inches. From 
the beginning of spring products of the soil 
appeared in the markets and have so contin- 
ued. The season began early and everything 
is two weeks or more in advance of the usual 
time. Just now farmers are harvesting wheat 
ani barley and making hay. The pastures 
were never so bountiful. A great oat crop is 
rapidly ripening under the summer sun. The 
hot nights and still hotter days have caused 
a phenomenal growth of the vast acreage of 
corn. No fairer or more promising land can 
be found than Nebraska at the present. 

This situation has inspired new hops and 
revived drooping spirits. Nebraska has been 
a great agricultural State in the past and cer- 
tainly will be in the future. It is a mistake 
to suppose it only a place fit for Indians and 
wolves and to be avoided by enlightened peo- 
ple. The land is fair and peopled by a sturdy 
and patient race. Through years of trial and 
hardship men and women have held on with 
faith and in a spirit of independence. The 
necessity for outside assistance was less than 
advertised. The result was a tendency to 
pauperize. Nebraska will rally. Her people 
have learned valuable lessons of economy and 
thrift. Patience will be rewarded and cheap 
farming lands will soon attract home seekers 
once more. 

But it has been among Congregational 
churches especially that Christian courage 
has been manifest. Contributions diminished 
sadly. The church income, small at best, 
almost disappeared and it would not have 
been surprising had many of the churches 
suspended entirely. In several cases the pas- 
tor could not be retained, but the services 
continued. Expenses were reduced. Breth- 
ren who could not give money gave service 
and the church was open at the usual time 
and the Sunday school was maintained. In 
other places the minister stood his ground 
and accepted what the people could give, bid- 
ing better times. In all the churches, whether 
in city or country, the attempt has been made 
to live within the income and scarcely a 
church out of the nearly 200 has suspended 
entirely. Out of these trials and efforts must 
come better Christian lives and a better hope 
for this life and the one beyond. Count Ne- 
braska still among the living and faithful. 

W.Q B. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mes.—The fifty-seventh annual meeting of Frank- 
lin Conference was held at Wilton and proved of 
great interest. The sermon was by Rev.J.C. Young. 
Topics were: What Does Our Conference Stand For 
and How Can It Be Made More Useful? The Country 
Church, Reform in Town and County, Our Absent 
Members, The Connection of the Church and the 
School. Resolutions advocating independence in 
politics and the measures to insure the best citizen- 
ship were passed. A woman’s meeting was helpful 
and excellent. 

N. Y.—The annual meeting of the Essex Associa- 
tion was held in Ticonderoga, June 25, 26, Rev. 
yeorge DeMott, pastor. The meeting was well at- 
tended, The subjects were: Denominational Loy- 
alty, Greater Fellowship among the Churches. As 
a result of these discussions it was decided to hold 
an association ministers’ meeting once in two 
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months at a central point. The sermon on Power 
by the Holy Spirit was by Rev. P. N. Moore. The 
ladies’ missionary meeting was helpful. Rev. Lem- 
uel Jones of the H. M. S. occupied the last evening, 
besides making addresses at several points in the 
meeting. The A. M. A. was also presented by a 
speaker from the field. 


Wn.—The fifth annual meeting of Tacoma Asso- 
ciation was held at Toledo, June 23-25. The themes 
were: Pastoral Visitation, The Church and Hard 
Times, One Need of Home Missionary Fields, What 
Reason for Expecting a Worldwide Revival? Is the 
Church Doing Her Best in Temperance Work? Why 
Do So Many Business and Professional Men Neglect 
the Church and Christianity? The Unchanging Gos- 
pel. During a recess of the association a council 
was held which ordained Mr. William A. Arnold to 
the ministry. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 


Highland will be open all summer. Sunday even- 
ing a prayer meeting will replace the usual preach- 
ing service. Other services continue as usual. The 
pastor, Rev. W. R. Campbell, will spend his vaca- 
tion at Mt. Desert, Me., and Brewster, Mass. The 
pulpit supplies during August, beginning the sec- 
ond Sunday, will be: Rev. H. K. Job, North Middle- 
boro; Rev. Nicholas Vander Py], Holliston; Rev.G. 
Y. Washburn, Waterville, Me.; Rev. 8. L. Loomis, 
Newark, N.J. 

Norwegian. Regular services continue as usual, 
the Sunday school at 3 P.M. and preaching serv- 
ice at 4 P.M. The pastor, Rev. Morten Olsen, 
preaches all summer. On Tuesday evenings prayer 
meetings will be held at the Emigrant Home, East 
Boston, and on Thursday evenings at Shawmut 
Church. 

Massachusetts. 

SOMERVILLE.—Franklin Street. The pulpit sup- 
plies for July and August are: July 12, Rev. W. G. 
Poor, Keene, N. H.; July 19, Rev. G. W. Judson, 
Orange, Mass.; July 26, Dr. F. W. Baldwin, East 
Orange, N.J.; Aug. 2, Rev. T. W. Harris, Lebanon 
Springs, N. Y. The services of the last four Sun- 
day mornings of August will be held with the East 
Somerville Baptist church, and the preachers will 
be: Aug. 9 and 16, Rev. R. D. Grant, D.D., recently 
of Portland, Ore.; Aug. 23, Rev. E. 8. Parsons, Col- 
orado Springs, Col.; Aug. 30, Rev. C H. Cutler, 
Bangor, Me. During these months Sunday evening 
services conducted by the Young People’s Society 
will be held in the vestry. 

EVERETT.—First. The church will be kept open, 
with regular services during the summer. The pas- 
tor, Rey. A. B. Patten, will spend August as his 
vacation on the Maine coast. 

LOWELL.—The Armenians are much pleased with 
the appointment of Rev. H. K. Santikian as their 
pastor. He began work under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts H.M.S. June 28. He is a graduate 
of the college at Harpoot and of Andover Seminary, 
and was for five years a native pastoramong his own 
people, but was driven out by the Turkish massacre 
last year. He returned to this country and after 
many hardships his wife and three children have 
now joined him.——French. The church is rejoicing 
in the result of the Canadian elections, being con- 
fident that the refusal of the Catholic voters to obey 
their ecclesiastical authorities is the beginning of 
an independent spirit for which Protestants have 
long prayed.—Highland in arranging for its 
pulpit supplies during the pastor’s vacation stipu- 
lates that the preachers must come to the city on 
Saturday instead of traveling on Sunday. 


WORCESTER.—/ilgrim gave a reception, July 2, 
to its young people who graduated this year from 
the various schools and institutions. The 22 addi- 
tions at the July communion make a total of 62 
since Dr. Lewis began his pastorate Jan. 1.— 
Second Swedish. The same courcil that dismissed 
Rey. J. R. Armstrong also ordained and installed 
his successor, Rev. John Udd. This church was 
organized a little over a year ago with 54 members. 
During Mr. Armstrong’s pastorate it has been self- 
supporting, more than doubled its membership and 
built up a Sunday schoo) of over 200.— Dr, Mix, 
superintendent of the City Missionary Society, has 
just completed, through bis visitors, a very careful 
religious census of the city, showing the nationality 
and religious status of every family. The Protes- 
tant population 1s rapidly moving to the west side 
and their places are taken by the foreign popula. 
tion. There are almost exclusive colonies of Ar- 
menians, Jews, Italians, Syrians, French and Swedes 
and the majority of the Irish, all east of Main 
Street. Iu this entire east side district there is not 
a strong Protestant church except the First Swed- 
ish and First Baptist on Salem Square, and the con- 
tinuance of some of the existing small churches is 
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a serious problem It is also significant that every 
licensed wholesale and retail liquor saloon, except- 
ing one hotel,1s in this district. All dens of vice 
of every sort are located here, managed and patron- 
ized principally by these classes. The problem of 
city evangelization becomes thus defined; and mu- 
nicipal safety, as well as Christian obligation, de- 
mands aggressive work. The city fresh air work 
for children and mothers was committed to the soci- 
ety last year and will be carried on the same way 
this year. The electric car lines and steamboats at 
the lake grant free rides for this work. 

PALMER.—Second. Out-district meetings are sus- 
tained by this church every Sunday afternoon. 
During the months of July and August the Tuesday 
evening service is discontinued. The pastor re- 
cently received a gift from the men of his congre- 
gation of a check for $100 for a bicycle. He will 
take his vacation commencing July 12, and continu- 
ing into August. The Ladies’ Society and Y. P. 
S.C. E, have purchased new chairs for use in the 
prayer meetings. 

DALTON.—This church, through the generosity 
of Mrs. Mary E. Crane, has been made a life member 
of the Genera! Theological Library of Boston, which 
gives the pastor the right to draw books from this 
collection. At the annual parish meeting the pru- 
dential committee were instructed to place electric 
lights in the meeting house and chapel if proper 
terms could be made. The pastor is Rev. G. W. 


Andrews. 
Maine. 


FRY EBURG,—Mr. Ernest Abbott, son of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, is supplying here for a month. He is a 
graduate of Andover. 

SEBAGO.—The people part with Rev. G. P. Mer- 
rett with regret. He has done good work here. 
Rev. W. H. Hume succeeds him this year. 

BETAEL.—The pastor, Rev. Israel Jordan, and 
family are absent on a two months’ vacation, dur- 
ing which the pulpit will be supplied. 

New Hampshire. 

PIERMONT.—The coming of the new pastor, Rev. 
C. H. Cooledge, by bis enthusiasm and abundant 
labors, has awakened new interest and infused new 
vigor into the varied services of the church. New 
life has been especially manifest in the prayer meet- 
ings, and with the union and hearty co-operation of 
the church an era of marked promise and prosper- 
ity is looked for. Active measures have been put 
in operation to increase the attendance and infuse 
with new zeal the Sunday school, including 1eor- 
ganization, the introduction of a new singing book 
and the use of the blackboard. Several pessons 
were received to the church at the commubpion sery- 
ice, July 5. 

NAsHUA.—Pilgrim. The attendance on the Sun- 
day evening services, through the cordial invita- 
tions, polite attentions and warm welcomes of the 
Young Men’s Sunday Evening Club, has been largely 
increased. Short, pointed, suggestive sermons by 
the pastor and special music, with the assistance of 
a solo cornetist, have made the services impressive 
and profitable. The Sunday school includes a class 
of Armenians. A branch school has been organized 
for the summer in an out-district schoolhouse. 

WINCHESTER.—The pastor, Rev. H. A. Hanaford, 
has nearly completed his eighth year of service. 
During this period the church edifice has been re- 
paired and renovated at a cost of $3,300, and memo- 
rial windows and a pipe organ have been put in, 
costing $1,500. Thirty-eight persons have united 
with the church. The morning service has been 
improved by the recent addition of introductory 
sentences, the Gloria, Apostles’ Creed and two brief 
collects, followed by the Lord’s Prayer. 

LEE.—Through the generosity of friends in Dover 
the parsonage, which for the past three years has 
remained unoccupied because of its unsuitable con- 
dition, has been thoroughly repaired, renovated 
and fitted for occupancy. The new pastor, Rev. 
B. A. Willmott, late of Bangor Seminary, was or- 
dained to his work July 1. 

KEENE —Second. A pleasant surprise was given 
the pastor, Rev. Archibald McCord, and his estima- 
ble wife, by his people at the church parlors on the 
evening of their 20th wedding anniversary. The 
program included the reading of poems, singing of 
songs and delightful social festivities. 

Vermont. 

BURKE.—The union meeting house was rededi- 
cated June 28, over 600 persons being present. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. M. C. Henderson and 
the prayer was offered by Rev. Henry Fairbanks. 
Extracts were read from an interesting historical 
sketch by Mrs. Walter. Rev. C. H. Merrill con- 
ducted the exercises. 

MORRISVILLE.—The church worships for a time 
in the town hall, the old building being ren iered 
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unfit for occupancy by removal. The new house 
will be erected within four months. Eight or nine 
memorial windows are already provided for. 


Connecticut. 

GREENWICH.—First. A neat pamphlet of about 
30 pages has been published by the church asa re- 
view of the 250th anniversary and of the services at 
the laying of the corner stone of the new edifice 
last fall. Numerous fine illustrations show a like- 
ness of the present pastor, Rev. D. W. C. Eggleston, 
of the old building, of the new church and other 
subjects connected with the church. The new edi- 
fice was dedicated June 25. The ground was broken 
for the building in April, 1895, and the cost of the 
structure was over $21,000. This is the fifth edifice 
erected by this church since 1670. The one preced- 
ing this was destroyed by fire last year. The new 
house is a monument to the earnest efforts of those 
who have carried through the enterprise. It is 
built of gray granite, is of Tudor-Gothic architec- 
ture and cruciform in shape. The audience-room 
seats 200 persons and can be enlarged by opening 
the Sunday school room. The ckoir gallery is in 
the rear of the pulpit. There are three memorial 
windows, beautiful in design and rich in coloring. 
In the basement is a banquet-room and social hall 
with the usual conveniences. The necessary funds 
to meet the expense of the work were almost made 
up at the dedication service, so that the building 
was practically dedicated free of debt. Dr. A.J. F. 
Behrends preached a strong sermon and Dr. D. M. 
Seward offered the prayer. 

NEW HAVEN.—Howard Avenue. A memorial 
window representing the Good Shepherd bas been 
placed in the meeting house in memory of the 
late Deacon William C. Scrobie. Twenty Bibles 
were recently given to children who had passed 
their eighth birthday during the year as a sign that 
they are now a part of the congregation. No more 
evening services will be held until fall——Of the 
600 student delegates at the conference of Christian 
Workers at Northtield, Yale sent 70.— Redeemer. 
Rev. H. E. Peabody, who was installed as assistant 
pastor of this church recently, will take charge of 
Welcome Hall Mission, which it is proposed to 
make a branch of the church. 

MIDDLETOWN.—South. Rev. F. W. Greene spoke 
on the finances of the church a week ago Sunday 
morning. The church has run behind each year 
lately and the deficiency has been made up by sub- 
scription. Fifty per cent. of the names on the 
church register are never heard from in the matter 
of contributions. Pledge cards have been sent out 
to all the members asking that they contribute 
towards this deficiency. One cause of the running 
behind is the church music, the expense of which 
was formerly always borne by the late Hon. John 
D, Camp. 

NoRWICH.—The semi-annual confererce of Swed- 
ish Congregationalists of the Eastern States was 
held here of late for four days. The principal ad- 
dress was by Rev. E. G. Ujerpe of New Britain, 
president of the conference. Rev. 8. V.S. Fisher 
of Minneapolis, superintendent of Scandinavian 
work in the West, also described his work. The 
meeting was one of the most successful ever held. 


NEW Lonpon.—The first service in the pew union 
chapel at Eastern Point was held last week, Dr. E, 
W. Gilman of New York officiating. The chapel 
has a seating capacity of 200 and all seats are 
free. Clergymen of different denominations from 
various p'aces will conduct services this summer. 


NEw BrRITAIN.—VFirst and South will unite in 
their Sunday evening services during July, the 
services on the first and third Sunday evenings 
being held with the South Church. During August 
union meetings of all services will be held as usual 
with out-of-town preachers. 

HiGGanom.—The unveiling of a picture of Rev. 
George 8. Pelton, formerly pastor of this church, 
took place in the chapel recently with appropriate 
exercises. Only two ex-fastors are now living. The 
first pastor was Rev. David D. Field, D. D. 

WILLIMANTIC.—First, The audience-room will 
be redecorated during the next two months by 
provision made by the women’s society. About 
$1,000 will be expended. 

Over $65 was raised in Bristol at the union mass 
meeting a week ago Sunday evening for the Arme- 
nian cause.—The Ladies’ Aid Society of East 
Canaan at their recent fair and festival cleared 
over $50. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

BINGHAMTON.—First, Stainer’s sacred cantata, 
The Daughter of Jairus, was rendered by the quar- 
tet on a recent Sunday evening befvre an audience 
that crowded the house. The pastor, Rev. W. B. 
Thorp, enforced the lesson of the Scripture narra- 
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tive ina short address. The vacation supplies in- 

clude Professor Coddington of Syracuse, Dr. Ed- 

ward Taylor of Binghamton and Dr. Washington 

Gladden. The lecture-room will be recarpeted and 

decorated during the pastor’s vacation. 

SMYRNA.—This church has been much afflicted of 
late by the financial disasters which have fallen 
upon the place, and especially in the breaking down 
physically and mentally of Herbert M. Dixon, its 
leading member. Mr. Dixon died June 26. He was 
not only prominent locally, but also in the State, 
being a member of the executive committee of the 
C. H. M.S. and of the New York H. M.S. 

SyRACUsE.—Dr. Packard and family are taking 
their vacation at Thousand Islands. Rev. H. A. 
Manchester will be with his parents in Niagara 
County, near Gasport. Rev. H. N. Kinney will 
preach here and there, supplying prominent 
churches in New England and in this State. Rev. 
F. L. Luce will be at a point not far from Syracuse. 

NORWICH — First, The pastor, Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, having accepted a call to Tacoma, Wn., the 
church has voted to accept his resignation, at the 
same time passing resolutions of high appreciation 
for his labors here and of his close relations with 
all the organizations of the church. 

SCHROON LAKE.—Revy. Lemuel Jones has been 
spending two or three weeks on this field, where 
his labors were fruitful early in the season. Rev. 
Henry Lewis of Dr. Virgin’s church, New York, 
and of the last class of Union Seminary, is just be- 
ginning work with this church. 

SALAMANCA.—On Children’s Sunday 14 children 
and one adult were baptized by the pastor of this 
church, Rev. M. L Dalton. This was the largest 
number ever baptized at one time in the history of 
the church. 

New Jersey. 

WOODBRIDGE.—" Twilight services’? have been 
held during June with good results, and will prob- 
ably be continued. The hour of Sunday evening 
worship was put at seven, and no lamps were used, 
the effort being, by appeal through a pastoral letter 
beforeband and by other means, to make it emi- 
nently an hour of worship. Music and prayer and 
address were all keyed to the idea of evening de- 
votions. The church is at work on plans for a new 
Sunday school room, which, it is hoped, may be 
erected before winter. A bicycle picnic recently 
was declared by all a success, especially as to socia- 
bility. 

PLAINFIELD.—At a recent service an accounting 
was made of the five-cent pieces given out on the 
Sunday school ‘‘ rally day” Jast September for in- 
vestment for missionary purposes. The $5.25 in- 
trusted to the young stewards came back multiplied 
about 12 fold—over $60. The school is supporting a 
pupil io Japan and another in Turkey and this 
coming year will also support a Sunday school in 
the West, besides giving for other benevolent pur- 
poses. The pastor, Rev. C. L. Goodrich, will be 
away during August. 

NEWARK.—Belleville Avenue. The pastor, Rev. 
S.L Loomis, will spend his vacation at Plymouth, 
Mass., the pulpit being supplied during his absence 
by two other members of the church, Rev. W. H. 
Ward and Rev. C. C. Collins. During the pastor’s 
absence renovation and repairs will be effected. 

PakK RipGE.—The church will maintain all its 
services during the summer. The pastor also fel- 
lows up his people who are to summer elsewhere 
by interviewing or writing to the pastors of the 
churches in the places where they are to be. This 
church was never more prosperous than now. 

ORANGE.—Valley. The benevo'ences of this 
church, Rev. C. A. Savage, pastor, were $3,056 
last year—not, as we were misinformed last week, 
$1,056. Three shares were taken in the General 
Howard Koll of Honor and about $200 given for 
the suffering Armenians. 

East ORANGE.—Dr. C. H. Everest, pastor of the 
First Church, has just left for Europe, and Dr. 
F. W. Baldwin of Trinity spends his vacation at 
Marlboro, N.H.,and in other New England places. 

BounbD BrooK.—The interest under the new pas- 
tor, Rev. J. O. Jones, continues. Seven new mem- 
bers have just been received. A men’s Bible class 
has just been organized. 

THE SOUTH. 
District of Columbia. 

WASHINGTON.—The Congregational churches of 
the city combine in mailing to each of their mem- 
bers every Friday afternoon a copy of a small sheet 
called The Washington Congregationalist. The 
first page is devoted to notices of the church and 
week day services. It is interesting to glance over 
the working orders of the several churches as they 
thus appear arranged in parallel columns. The 
other pages are devoted to advertisements and 
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reading matter.—First. The preparatory lecture 
came the week preceding the great C. E. Conven- 
tion. Dr. Newman spoke of the convention as the 
greatest opportunity that the bulk of this church 
would have to come in contact with what he called 
the most characteristic movement of the age. He 
urged his people not to lose sight of the object of 
the great gathering in the preparations for its en- 
tertainment. Over the large doors in the vestibule 
is the word Massachusetts, as an indication that 
this place is headquarters for that State. 


Georgia. 

Way Cross.— Whitehall, This church, Rev. J.S. 
King, pastor, held special services June 15-25, which 
were greatly blessed. It is thought that at least 
30 persons were converted, and that about the same 
number of believers entered on a higher religious 
life. 

THE INTERIOR. 


Indiana. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Brightwood continues to have 
large congregations, the edifice being too small to 
accommodate those who desire to attend in the 
evening. An additional lot has been purchased 
and enlargement is being seriously considered. 
Rey. C. E. Grove is pastor. Plymouth. The Mc- 
Culloch Club closed its evening services for the 
season, June 28, with an unusually elaborate pro- 
gram. The Vested Boys’ Choir of St. Paul’s filled 
the singers’ seats, and the congregation packed the 
house. Special numbers were also rendered by soio- 
ists. Extracts of Lowell’s address on Democracy 
were read, and the pastor, Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, 
discoursed eloquently on Civic Faith. An elegant 
souvenir of Oscar C. McCulloch’s birthday anniver- 
sary was distributed in the congregation.——Rev. 
A. F. Ayres of Ohio is visiting the South Side with 
a view to settlement. 

Fort WAYNE.—Plymouth is gaining in its record 
for benevolences as it gets settled in its new home. 
Fifty dollars were recently given the South Church 
toward its repairs, $50 went to Ridgeville College 
and $35 to the A. B.C. F.M. Rev.J.S. Ainslie is 
inculcating giving to all the societies and the in- 
eréasing membership is united in the church mis- 
sionary society, a distinct feature of the work —— 
South. A reception was given by the church, July 
2, to Rev. E. E. Frame, the occasion being the first 
anniversary of his pastorate. The year has been 
one of growing unity and effective service along 
many lines. About $450 have been expended in 
repairs, and the congregation and Sunday school 
have gradually become larger and the attendance 
more uniform. 

ELWoop.—Welsh reports progress. Work was 
commenced a year ago. The second year opens 
with good prospects, A neat building, seating 300 
people and costing, with lot, $1,500, has been erected, 
furnished and, with $300 aid from the C.C.B.5., 
paid for. There are 35 members and a Sunday 
school of 120. Congregations are excellent. The 
Welsh language is used in the morning service and 
English in the Sunday school and evening. Rev. 
Richard Powell is pastor. 

Rev. E. W. Murray reports an increasing interest 
in the three Harrison County churches. Tbere is a 
revival spirit; eight persons rose for prayers at 
Central on a recent Sunday. Mr. Murray has se- 
cured temporary quarters in a hall over a store at 
Central. In the meantime a parsonage is being 
built. The churches have adopted the weekly en- 
velope plan with good results. 

Prof. A. M. Hall of Butler Divinity School has re- 
signed his work with the Disciple Church and will 
take a postgraduate course at Yale. He will affil- 
iate as a Congregationalist hereafter. Professor 
Hall is a man of recognized force and a pulpit ora- 

tor of decided ability. 


Michigan. 

GREENVILLE.—Rev. A. M. Hyde, the pastor, has 
tried for six menths the plan of dividing his con- 
gregation into Workers’ Unions, several in number 
and appropriately named. Their object is to in- 
crease fellowship among members and others and 
to accomplish systematic work. Each union has 
seven departments, each member having an assign- 
ment of special work. The divisions are watch and 
care, acquaintance, good cheer, employment, news, 
program and flower. Once a month all the depart- 
ments meet separately and twice a year all meet 
together. 

DETROIT.—The Congregational Union have given 
rmstructions for the purchase of a corner lot for the 
site of a new chapel to cost $1,500.——German. 
The pastor, Rev. Anton Huelster, has secured sub- 
scriptions of $500 to go toward the last payment of 
$1,750 on the building purchased last year. When 





the balance is secured the church will! be free from 
debt. 





THE WEST. 


Missouri. 


KANSAS CiTy.—First. With the help of the new 
assistant pastor, Rev. Charles H. Fenn, who comes 
from the superintendency of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Chicago, the work of this church and its 
pastor, Dr. Henry Hopkins, is going forward with 
increased earnestness. Efforts are now being made, 
in consultation with the masters of the city schools, 
to establish an Industrial School for the incorrigi- 
ble boys who have drifted out of the city schools, 
and for the rescue of street waifs. 


Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS.— First Scandinavian. Thischurch 
has made slow advance for the past few years, be- 
ing cramped by the incoming of a Lutheran church. 
An English-speaking Sunday school has been main- 
tained. Rey. L. C. Johnson, who has labored faith- 
fully for five years, bas resigned and will minister 
to Lutherans in another State. It is believed that, 
with some anticipated changes, the outlook for 
this enterprise is hopeful. ——Open Door. The pas- 
torate of Rev. W.J.Gray has been eminently suc- 
cessful, church debts having been paid and the 
church brought to self-support, with many addj- 
tions and much spiritual growth. A farewell recep- 
tion was given to the pastor this week. Mr. Gray 
resigns on account of ill health and has been called 
to Everett, Wn.——Roblinsdale. The seventh anni- 
versary was celebrated with appropriate services. 
A fine building, a slow but sure growth, the grad- 
ual liquidation of its debts to the Congregational 
Church Building Society, a flourishing Sunday 
school and C. E. Society and a hopeful outlook, not- 
withstanding the removal of some manufacturing 
enterprises from the village, are reported ——Vi/th 
Avenue, Large congregations and increasing inter- 
est in all departments welcome the new pastor, Rev. 
J. E. Smith. Services every night for the week 
preceding communion are held with good attend- 
ance and profit.——#ethany. Good congregations 
and increasing interest, with the coming of many 
new families, greet the pastor. The debt has been 
reduced, leaving nothing but the amount due the 
Congregational Church Building Society, so that 
with lessened financial burdens the church is hope- 
ful, Forest Heights. Several additions since the 
coming of the new pastor, growing congregations, 
the receipt of aid from the Congregational Church 
Building Society and the payment of all other obli- 
gations for church building are encouraging fea- 
tures. Thirty-Eighth Street, This enterprising 
mission has recently been organized into an inde- 
pendent church, several different denominations 
joining and securing Rev. A. P. Lyon for pastor. A 
building has already been erected and the work is 
prospering. 








ELLSWORTH.—Through the assistance of a stu- 
dent, employed for the summer on this large field, 
Rey. W. J. Conard is able to give more service to 
the central church, The county Sunday school as- 
sociation held an interesting meeting here with 
attendance crowding the capacity of the little 
meeting house, This is the first religious conven- 
tion ever held in the town and gave the people new 
views of religious work. At Ash Creek out-station 
the meeting house has been thoroughly renovated 
with paper and paint by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 


CoRRELL.—A church of 13 members has been or- 
ganized here, the only one in the place, the result 
of the faithful labors of two Congregational pas- 
tors who had supported preaching services here 
for over a year. Different denominations are rep- 
resented in the little church, which for the present 
worships in a commodious schoolhouse, Many of 
the people came from the southern portion of the 
State and were educated in Congregational churches 
there. 

GRANITE FALLS.—The church, depleted by re- 
movals and so discouraged that services were dis- 
continued and the Sunday school given up last 
year, has made considerable advance during the 
pastorate of Mr. J. H. Hjetland, good congregations 
and a flourishing Sunday school being gathered. 
The ordination service June 30 was a season of 
Christian fellowship which greatly encouraged the 
little church. 

WALKER.—Rey. C. B. Fellows is working tem- 
porarily in this new town on the shores of Leech 
Lake. Church lots have been secured, and it is 
hoped that a small building will be erected at once. 
The town has all the characteristics of a frontier 
community and greatly needs religious institutions. 


CENTER City.—Swedish. A largely attended fel- 


lowship meeting was held with this church, ad- 
dresses being given by Prof. J.G. Princell of Min- 
neapolis and others, 
Professor Princell’s church attended. 
meeting was productive of good. 


A choir of 23 members from 
The whole 
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MAPLETON AND STERLING.— Emigration from 
Sterling has led to the abandonment of that church 
and the reception of its members at Mapleton. The 
Sterling church was in a country community four 
or five miles from the railroad. 

KRAGNES.—At a recent festival $44 were given 
as a nucleus for a church building. A subscription 
is being raised and the people hope to secure a 
building in the autumn from their meager re- 
sources. 

CuHokio.—At this promising out-station of the 
Graceville church a building has been erected, all 
the people giving liberally and no aid being asked 
of the C.C. B.8. An organization will come later. 

BARNESVILLE.—Rev. L. C. Frost has preached 
for a few months at a promising out-station in the 
country, where a branch church will be organized 
in the course of a few weeks. 

Nebraska. 

GRAFTON.—Mr. J. H. Andress, who has been sup- 
plying here for nearly two years, in connection with 
his studies at Doane College, closed his work June 
28, to enter Chicago Theological Seminary. At a 
largely attended reception on the previous evening 
many appreciative words were spoken of the good 
work Mr. Andress had done, and the Y. P.S.C. E. 
had already presented him with a testimonial of its 
esteem. The church was discouraged when Mr. 
Andress came to the field, but his earnest words 
and work prepared the way for the revival last 
winter. The membership has doubled and is united 
and strong. Rev. A. A.Cressman of Fairmont will 
supply the church Sunday afternoons until Sept. 1, 
and after that will have pastoral charge in connec- 
tion with field work for Doane College. 

CALHOUN AND DE SoTo.—The pastor, Rev. 8S. A. 
Parker, maintains three out-stations efficiently. 
Mr. J.S. Chase, a well-beloved elder in the Presby- 
terian church at Seattle, Wn., who has been spend- 
ing some time at Calhoun on account of his wife’s 
health, has been of great service in this Sunday 
school and in the out-stations. Mr.and Mrs. Chase, 
Mr. Parker and a strong horse who carries them 
from point to point form a well-known and wel- 
come quartet. 

FRIEND.—Rev. A. N. Dean, who supplies here 
while continuing his residence at Crete, is en- 
couraged by a constantly increasing interest, con- 
sequent upon the faithful and earnest presentation 
of the old and familiar traths of the gospel. Five 
persons were received into the church June 28, all 
on confession; two were also received at the previ- 
ous communion. 

BLADEN.—Rey. W. A. Davies, besides ministering 
to this church and those of Campbell and Upland, 
maintains two important out-stations. In one of 
these, known as District 43, Franklin County, Sun- 
day basebail has been largely the attraction on 
Sunday afternoons, but now the Sunday school and 
preaching service have the attention of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Frank H. Heydenburk of Oberlin Seminary, 
in addition to taking care of the churches of Strang 
and Shickley for the summer, will preach alternate 
Sunday afternoons at Bruning. 

North Dakota. 

DICKINSON.—Rey, G. W. Gallagher is prospering 
in his work here. His congregations are large and 
growing. He earnestly pleads for a helper at the 
out-stations, but the State H. M.§8. has no money to 
aid in the support of an assistant. A large part of 
his important and growing field is now wholly un- 
cared for. 

RosE VALLEY.—This is the banner Sunday school 
in the State in its offering for Sunday school mis- 
sionary work, its contribution of $20 making the 
honored pastor a life member of the C.S.S. and 
P.8. 

GLEN ULLIN.—Revy. and Mrs. F. C. Emerson are 
doing excellent work, involving many sacrifices. 
Beside his pastoral duties he has finished the par- 
sonage with his own hands. 

The meeting house at Carrington is undergoing 
repairs and a parsonage is being built. 

South Dakota. 

CLARK.—Rey. T. G. Langdale presented his resig- 
nation June 28, to take effect Oct. 1. He came to 
the church five years ago and leaves it united and 
strengthened. He spends July at his old home in 
Cincinnati, O.,and attends the C. E. convention in 
Washington. Mr. Langdale is president of the 
South Dakota C, E. Union. 

DE SMET.— Rev. E. J. Sarkis, the pastor, plans to 
return to Syria, his native land, in the fall. Nearly 
50 members have been added during the year. 

The church at Aberdeen has purchased a new site 
and is preparing to build. Senator Kyle, a former 
pastor, still retains membership here.——Evangel- 
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ists Thompson and Gamble have just closed a suc- 
cessful 10 days’ meeting at Wakonda. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

NILES.—Rey. Dr. J. C. Holbrook, 88 years old, 
spoke on Children’s Day. Each child present car- 
ried a beautiful bouquet and, as the reverend gen- 
tleman closed, all gathered around him and pre- 
sented the flowers. 

SAN FRANOISCO.—Revy. Jee Gam is speaking wher- 
ever opportunity offers in bebalf of the new bui'd- 
ing the Chinese are trying to secure. 

The church in Tulare has been presented with a 
beautiful pulpit by Mr. E. C. Beals. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 
Labrador now bas Christian Endeavor Societies. 
Some fureign societies that cannot be represented 

at Washington have sent their national flags to be 
displayed. 

The missionary committee of a Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., society gives at each meeting in two minutes 
the recent missionary tidings. 

The Oklahoma convention passed strong reso- 
lutions for Sunday observance which will be pub- 
lished with the laws on the subject. 

Washington Endeavorers are trying to secure a 
steam launch to use on Puget Sound in carrying on 
their work in connection with the floating societies. 

During the summer the north division of the 
Chicago Union will hold two open air meetings at 
8.30 A. M. every Sunday morning, one at the barns 
of the street car company. 

Two delegates to the Mexican national convention 
at Zacatecas walked there from Guadalajara, more 
than 200 miles, in the intense heat, because they 
could not afford to pay the fare. They did good all 
along their way by acting as colporteurs. 

The Hawaiian first national convention, just held, 
filled a church edifice capable of holding 800 per- 
sons. The Chinese, Japanese and other nationali- 
ties were represented among the delegates, and the 
outlook for Christian Endeavor seems to be excel- 
lent. 

From the president’s report at the annual meet- 
ing of the United Society it appeared that Dr. 
Clark has traveled during the past year more than 
37,000 miles and has spoken to Endeavor audiences 
in 20 States, four of the provinces of Canada and 
five Mexican States. 

For July the members of the World’s Prayer Chain 
are asked to pray that the fellowsbip typified by 
the Christian Endeavor movement, based on fidelity 
to Christ and loyalty to one’s own church, may pre- 
vail. and that it may be greatly promoted by the 
Int rnational Convention at Washington. 

In the course of six months the floating society at 
Portland, Me., made 26 visits to vessels and 75 to the 
seamen’s boarding houses, held 13 services at the 
Marine Hospital, and distributed at the hospital 
and on vessels 1,600 tracts, and more than 2 500 
papers. As a result 40 members were added to the 
society, and seven persons asked for prayers at the 
meetings. 

Arrangements with a newspaper syndicate have 
been made by the officers of the New York State 
Union, so that plates containing full reports of the 
convention can be furnished daily to all newspapers 
of the State. The president of the Maine Union 
intends to go through the eastern and central part 
of that State for some weeks after the convention, 
giving reports of it. 

‘“A converts’ sociable” was planned by an English 
pastor to bring about a closer acquaintance between 
the members of the society and a number of young 
persons that had been received into the church 
after a revival. In addition to the social features 
appropriate topics were treated, sueh as The Con. 
vert at Work, The Convert at Divine Service, The 
Convert at Bible Study. 

The society in the State prison at Eddyville sent 
to the Kentucky convention a message and reported 
that in eight months their membership had risen 
from 35 to 75. After the convention 80 delegates 
visited the prison and were heartily welcomed. A 
service attended by about 500 prisoners was held in 
the chapel, which had been decorated in honor of 
the occasion. The evangelistic service lasted about 
two hours and the greatest interest was shown. 
More than 100 persons promised to read the Bible 
every day. There were more than 200 responses to 
a call for those who wanted to lead better lives. 

The Bri.ish national convention at Bristol was 
a splendid success, the attendance equaling that 
at Birmingham last year, althoagh the situation 
was much less favorable. Forty or fifty separate 
meetings were held, and the participation in the 
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open meetings was brisk. Anappeal formissionary 
volunteers was made in a letter from the grandson 
of William Carey, and the number of those offering 


themselves was large. Every reference to the 
Armenians met an instant and hearty response. 
The societies in Great Britain now number 3,609, 
and of these 964 were formed the past year. Of the 
associate members, 7,278 became active. The Bap- 
tists are still the leading denomination in number 
of societies, as they have 947, the Congregationalists 
are second with 933, the Methodists have 751 and the 
Presbyterians 311. 





WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


CARRUTHERS, Jno. B., to remain another year at 
Berlin, N. H. 

CHATFIELD, Geo. A., Bristol, N. Y., to Coal Creek, Col. 
Accepts. 

CHEVIS, Ernest C., Clear Lake, Wis., accepts call to 
Lake Park and Audubon, Minn.,and has begun work. 

CONKAD, W. O., Blue Earth, Minn., to Rollstone Ch., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

DEROME, Jules A., to remain another year-with the 
consolidated churches of Mapleton and Sterling, 
Minn. 

DOBBs, J. M., to Liberty Ch., Floy, Ala. 

DKAKH, Geo. B., to be acting pastor for another year at 
Vershire, Vt. 

EPPENS, Edward H., Yale Sem., to Gaysville and Pitts- 
field, Vt. Accepts. 

EVANS, Howell M., Burwell, Neb , to Grand Island. 

GRAY, Wm. J., Open Dvor Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Everett, Wn. 

HUDSON, Ailan B., Pilgrim Ch., N. Weymouth, Mass., 
to First Ch., Brockton. Accepts. 

HULL, Geo, H., Severy, Ka: .,to Rush Center. Accepts. 

HUMFREYS, Jno., to the permanent pastorate at Grand 
Haven, Mich., where he has been supplying. 

HUSTED, Jno. T., Grand Rapids, Mich., deciines call to 
Wyandotte. 

HYSLOP, Jas., Imiay City, Mich., accepts call to Mt. 
Hope Ch., Detroit, to begin Sept. 1. 

ISAACS, Wm. J., Melville, N. D., to Verdon, Neb, Ac- 


cepts. 

JONES, J. Lincoln (Meth.), Mapleton, Minn., to Carring- 
ton, N. D. Accepts, and has begun work. 

LINCOLN, Winfield 8., W. Richtield, O., to Belpre. Ac- 
cepts. 

LYON, Asa P., Minneapolis, Miun., to Thirty-eighth St. 
Mission, same city. Accepts. 

McKINLEY, Chas. E., Yarmouth, Me., to Union Ch., 
Rockviue, Ct. Accepts. 

McKINNON, Norman, to Foxcroft and Dover, Me. Ac- 
cepts, to begin at once, 

MEKRILL, Chas. W., Northfield, Minn., to Pacific Ch., 
St. Paul, Acc oe 

ROSE, Chas. G., Wolverine and Rondo, Mich., to Allen- 
dale, Bass River and Eastmanville. Accepts, to begin 
work at once. 

SCHWIMLEY, Wm. A., Penfield, O., to Green River, 
Wyo. Accepts. 

UPTON, Rufus P., Lake Park, Minn., to Custer and 
Garvin. Accepts, and has begun work, 


Urdinations and Installations. 


ARNOLD, Wm. A., o. Toledo, Wn., June 24. Address’ 
Dr. C. L. Diven; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. KE, Greg- 
ory, E. R. Loomis, W. Ul. Atkinson, 

CUSHLNG, Edward B., Chicago sem., o. Buda, LIl., June 
26. He is to have charge of the Latin department in 

Yankton College, 8. D. 

DRAKE, Ellis R., i. Villa Park Ch., Denver, Col., June 


Is. 

FERRIN, Allen C., 0 p. Blandford, Mass., June 30. 

adSermon, Prof. A. KR. Merriam; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. 8S. K. Perkins, G. W. Winch, Charles Pease, 
A. M. Spangler. 

HJETLAND, Jnv. H., o. Granite Falls, Minn , June 30, 
Sermon, Kev. Dr. G. R. Merrill; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. R. P. Herrick, J. H. Morley, J. W. Todd, Mr, 
F. 6. Anderson. 

HOSSEY, Harold J., 0. p. Zion Ch., Ottawa, Can., June 
Ix. Sermon, Prof. W. H. Warriner; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Wm. Mcintosh, A. W. Richardson and Dr. 








Evans. 
LEPPART, D., 0. Beaverton, Ore., May 26. Parts by 
Messrs. J. M. Beauchamp, G. Sykes, Wallace Harl- 
burt, R. M. Jones, H. 8S. Wallace and C, F. Clapp. 
SANBORN, F. Arthur, i. Wiltou, Me., June 30) sermon 
tev, E. R. Smith; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. B 
Kenniston, J. KR. Wilson, J. C. Young, C. A. Breck. 
SPANGLER, Geo. B., 0 p. Ivanhoe, Ill, June 23. Ser- 
mon, Rev. W. ut. Hopkins; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
8. A. Harris, Isaac Cookman and J. O, Dazey, and Mr. 
©. Thurston Chase. 
'DD, Jno, Chicago Sem., o. and i., Worcester, Mass., 
July 2. Parts were taken by Rev. Dr. A. E, P. Perkins 
and Rev. Messrs. W. T. Sleeper, A. H. Coolidge, G. 8. 
Dodge, J. K. Armstrong. 
WitL ors, benj. A, Bangor Sem., o. p. Lee, N. H. 
July 1. 


Resignations. 
ANDRESS, Jno. H., Grafton, Neb. 
BARR, Thos. E, First Ch., Kaiamazoo, Mich., to take 
effect Nov. |. 
BRADFORD, Park A., Tyngsboro, Mass. 
DAY, 8S. Mills, Honeoye, N. Y., aiter a pastorate of 34 


years. 

DE PUY, Wellington, Wacousta, Mich. 

FAIRBANK, Jno, B., Waverly, Ill, He will spend the 
summer near Ashland, Wis, 

FORBES, Chas. A., Seneca, Kan., to engage in mission- 
ary work in China, 

JOHNSON, Lorentz C., First Ch. (Scand.), Minneapolis, 


Minn. 

LANGDALE, Thos. G., Clark, 8. D., to take effect in 
October, 

MULNIX, A. H., Tyndall, 8S. D., to take effect Sept. 1. 

SARKIS, Elias J., De Smet, 8S. D. 

Dismissions. 
ARMSTRONG, Second Swedish Ch., Quinsigamond 
‘illage, Worcester, Mass., July 2, to enter upon mis- 
sionary work in Japan under Swedish Evan. Alliance. 

RICKETTS, Chas. H., Somers, Ct., July 1. 

Churches Organized. 

CONKLIN, Mieb., — June. 

CORRELL, Minn , 26 June, 13 members, 

DURAND, Mich.., rec. 26 June 

PLOY, Ala., Liberty Ch., 1l members. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Thirty-eighth Street, — June. 

_ Kev. A. P, Lyon, pastor. 

lWO CREEKS, Wis. 

WARDNER, Ida., 28 June, 16 members. 

Miscellaneous. 

BECKWITH, Prof. Clarence A., and family of Bangor, 
Me., are resting at Deer Isle this season. 

BOYNTON, Nehemiah, the new pastor of First Ch., 
Detroit, Mich.,is in the East for his vacation, which 
extends to Sept. 1. 

CLARK, John B., pastor of Lee Ave Ch., Brooklyn, 

|. Y., met with a serious accident last week by run- 
ning off a cliff while riding on bis bicycle. After a 
long period of unconsciousness he regained his senses 





but could not account for the accident. 


The Congregationalist 


CROSS, Rev. and Mrs. A. E., on their return from their 
wedding trip, were given a reception by the Park 
Church, Springtield. A beautiful picture was pre- 
sented by the women of the congregation. 

FFLLOWS, Chas _B,of Minneapolis, Minn., is to serve 
the church in Walker for four months 

FISHER, Herman P., of Crookston has made a special 
study of northern Minnesota, especially the opening 
up of the Red Lake Indian Reservation as affording 
large missionary opportunity, and has been invited 
to speak in several New England churehes during 
the summer. 

FORD, Robt., June 27, w 
covered cairiage, harnes 
ioners in Campton, N. H. 

HOUSE, Julius T,, president of Kingfisher College, 
Ok! , is with his brother. Rev. A. V. House of West 
Salem, Mass , for rest and recuperation. 

RICHARDS, Jehiel 8., of Deer Isle, Me., on account 
of continued ill health, will be absent on a vacation 
three weeks in July. 

SAVAGE, Jno W., who during the past nine months 
has served the churches at Chassell and Jacobsville, 
Mich., will supply the pulpit of First Ch., Ripon, Wis., 
during July and August. 

SCOTT, Darius B , of Sioux Falls, 8. D., is to spend two 
mouths in Roxbury, Mass., seeking rest. 

STIMSON, M. Luther, through the kindness of the 
C E. Society of First Ch., Bloomfield, O., will attend 
the Washington convention, thus fulfilling a cherished 


as made the recipient of a 
s and whip from his parish- 






des . 

TUTHILL, C. Julian, pastor of Memorial Ch., George- 
town, Mass., has just received a present of 880, with 
the pleasant instructions to purchase a bicycle. He 
also has been engaged for the second year. 





ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 
Conf. Tot Conf. Tot. 

CALIFORNIA. MINNESOTA, 
Marysville (Chinese),4 4 
Oroville (Chinese), 3 3 

San Francisco, 

Bethany, — 4 

CONNECTICUT. 


Correll, — 1B 
New Paynesville, 4d 


NEW YORK, 


. , Bridgewater, 7 9 

Old Lyme, 7 7 Brooklyn, wochester 
Watertown, ' ie ve, 2 2 
IOWA. Buffalo, Black Rock, 2 5 

f orgie 

Buffalo Center, 313i pe 7 oe : i. 
2 Pe >» City a Ls be af = 7 
Prairie City, $ Syracuse, Good Will, 5 6 
KANSAS, Plymouth t 4 
Brookville, 34 South Ave, 2 6 

Rush Center, 6 6 WASHINGTON. 
a Chatt 10 
Benton, ‘ 4 Ge en 

N. Bangor, 30° 40 . 

Waterville, 8 8 WISCONSIN. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Roberts and Kinnic- 
Boston, Berkeley , kinnie, Mou 

Temple, 4 8 Trempealeau, 4 5 
Dorcheer Central: 1 3 W. Superior, 6 12 
Second, 3 4 ee SHURC 3 
Highlands, 7 9 OTHER CHURCHES. 

t. Vernon, — 4 Bound Brook, N.J., — 7 
Phillips, 5 5 Ploy, Ala, Liberty, - ll 
Shawmut, 1 4 Fort Berthold, N.D., 7 7 

Hyde Park, « * Friend, Neb., 5 5 
Lowell, Eliot, - 4 St. Louis, Mo., Im- 
Melrose Highlands, 2 4 manuel, ae 
Milford, 3 ” Solsberry, Ind — 8 
Shirley, es 2 4 Southern Pines, N.C., 1 5 
MICHIGAN, Toledo, O., — 60 
Grand Rapids, First, Wardner, Lia., — 16 
Barker Branch, 4 10 Washington, D.C., 
Hopkins, 13 13 First. — 4 
Pinckney, 4 8 White Horse,8.D., — 18 
Shiloh, — 27 Churehes with less 
Somerset, ll 18 than three, 8 14 


Conf., 256; Tot., 528. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 11,098; Tot., 18,697, 


ee  - 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. SIMEUN FOSTER WOODIN, 

Mr. Woodin was born in Hinsdale, N. Y., May 11, 
1833, graduated from Williams College in 1855 and 
from Union Theological Seminary in 1859. He 
sailed immediately for Foo Chow, China, under the 
auspices of the American Board, and remained in 
this field, respected and esteemed by all who knew 
him for his faithful, laborious, self-sacrificing serv- 
ice, until May, 1895. His death occurred recently in 
Amenia, N. Y. 








OuR readers will be interested to note the great 
reduction in the price of the Electropoise, from $25 
to $10. The advertisewent on another page tells all 
about it. 
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A PERFECT VACATION LAND—VERMONT.—Among 
the picturesque localities there is none more charm- 
ing than the Green Mountains region of Vermont. 
The massive verdure clad hills which are grouped 
under the name of the Green Mountain range run 
about midway between the Connecticut River on 
the east and the valley of Lake Champlain on the 
west, and with their foothills give picturesque 
character to the entire State, which derives its 
name from them. Within a few years this region 
has been greatly developed as a vacation resort, 
and the fame of its beautiful scenery and healthful 
climate has spread until today it occupies a con- 
spicuous place among the famous summering sec- 
tions of New England. A handsome book of more 
than 100 pages, just issued by the passenger depart- 
ment of the Central Vermont Railroad, describes in 
an entertaining manner the charms of the green 
hills. Summer Homes is the title of the book, and 
it may be had for a five-cent stamp to cover postage 
on application to 8. W. Cummings, G. P. A., St. Al- 
bans, Vt.,or T. H. Hanley, 260 Washington Street, 


Boston. 


Take the best The Best 


when yeu buy 

medicine. Do 

not experiment. Take no substitute that may 
be offered for Hood’s Sarsaparilla, whether 
old or new. Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses 
curative power unknown to avy other medi- 
cine. It has a record of cures never equaled. 
It has power to make your blood pure and in 
this way it can make you well. temember 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 





ae ’ ® are the only pills to take 
Hood Ss Pills with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








“ESTABLISHED 1849 
MACULLAR PARKER 
% COMPANY 


ST.B 
166 WESTMINSTER ST PROVID 


400 WASHINGTON 
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CLOTHING 
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Remember that this furniture is made in China, 
buy it at the proverbially low cost of Chinese labor. 
ridiculously inexpensive. 





OF CHINESE GRASS. 


One of the most interesting things in our Exbibition of 
Art Stained Willow Furniture is the collection of Chinese 
Grass Furniture, of which a single chair is here presented. 

It is made of twisted coils of a stout, grassy reed, and 
is as durable as rattan, with even greater flexibility. It 
yields gently to the weight of the sitter, and is exceed- 
ingly luxurious. 

The color is a Tea shade, with the cross sections of 
dark green, and the harmony is perfect. 
mildly odorous, having the same flavor as ‘‘ sweet grass.” 


The grass is 


You 
It is 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


There has been no important change in the 
situation of general trade. The movement is 
dull; it is waiting for the uncertainties now 
harassing men’s minds to clear away and 
leave a substantial foundation upon which to 
base operations. The great uncertainty, which 
troubles more than any other, the currency 
question, is not likely to be finally disposed of 
until next November at the elections, for it 
seems to be the settled conviction that the 
Chicago convention will declare for and 
nominate a free silver candidate. 

Traveling men are now out on the road, 
and it will be impossible to tell how the fall 
trade is going to be until mail advices and 
orders are received from the drummers, which 
ought to come in in about three or four weeks. 
At present it is between seasons, with dull- 
ness ruling inall lines of industry, so dull that 
curtailment has been resorted to in many 
directions. Money rates are quoted a little 
firmer and lenders are more conservative, and 
will remain so while doubt as to the future of 
the currency exists. The stock market is 
feverish and reflects the uncertainties in the 


situation. 
ie ——_- 


SHAMROOKS, 


‘ Shure, and it’s mesilf that dhreamed about 
you last noight, Misther Williams,” said 
Bridget, with a beaming smile. ‘‘ Oidhresemed 
that you and Missus Williams came here to see 
me, and says you, ‘ How are you off for tay 
and coffee, Bridget?’ and Oi says, ‘Its niver 
a drop of ayther Oi’ve got in the house, 
Misther Williams!’ And thin you presinted 
me wid a pound of tay, and Missus Williams 
wid a pound of coffee on the shpot! Yis, sorr, 
that was me dhream.” 

‘Well, Bridget,’’ said the minister, striving 
not to smile, ‘‘ you know dreams are said to 
go by contraries.” 

* Shure, and that’s fwhat Oi said to mesilf,’”’ 
exclaimed Bridget, triumphantly. ‘Said Oi, 
Misther Williams is the wan that’ll be giving 
me the cofee and Missus Williams the tay.’ 
Thim was me very thoughts, sorr.”— Youth’s 
Companion. 


A gentleman visiting a wild beast show 
saw a countryman come in, bearing unmis- 
takable signs of having had a glass too much. 
A tiger scratched the back of the hand with 
which the man grasped a bar of the cage. The 
laceration was severe and the pain great. 
The sufferer danced about and twirled his 
shillalah, crying, ‘‘ Let him out, let him out, 
till I have me will av him.’’ A companion 
tried to soothe the irate dancer with this neat 
impromptu: ‘“‘Niver mind, Pat! Sure he 
only wanted to shcrape acquaintance wid ye!” 
— Westminster Gazette. 

A CLEAN CHEAT. 

Discordant and emphatic sounds were issu- 
ing from the private chamber of Mr. O’Hooli- 
gan. 

“Phwativer is th’ matther wid yez, Pat?” 
inquired his faithful spouse, 

‘“*Matther enough!’ quoth Pat. ‘Shure, 
whin Oi bought this cursed plasther Oi 
thought Oi hod a bargain; but now, begorra! 
Oi know Oi’m shkinned.’’—/udge. 


AN UNLIMITED REPERTOIRE, 


Mr. Dountown (irritably): ‘ Bridget, I must 
insist that you cease singing that song. My 
wife has a nervous headache and it annoys 
her.”’ 

Bridget: “Oi will shtop, sorr. Oi didn’t 
know thot the mishtress disloiked thot song. 
Pfwhat song do she want me to sing, sorr? ’— 
Judge. 

NO DARNING IN HEAVEN, 

Mother of Nine: ‘ Well, Bridget, I am quite 
sure we sha’n’t have to darn stockings in 
heaven after ten o’clock at night.” 

Bridget: ‘Shure, an’ that’s thrue for you, 
ma’am, for all the pictures av angels that iver 
I saw was barefutted.’’— Youth’s Companion. 








The Congregationalist 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

The Churchman’s handling of the utterance 
of the Presbyterian Geners! Assembly at Sar- 
atoga in dissolving its committee on church 
union is interesting. It considers that the 
Presbyterian claim of parity rests on a mis- 
conception: ‘* An acknowledgment of parity 
and equality, or an interchange of pulpits, 
have never tended in the least toward unity. 
The prominence into which such accidents 
of unity as this are thrust argues a missing of 
the main points at stake. We must go deeper 
than this, or, rather, we must go in a different 
cirection.”” Then, constructively, it proceeds: 
‘All baptized persons were baptized into the 
one church. From this point of view, which 
doubtless impressed the Presbyterian fathers 
at Saratoga, all thus professing Christ stand 
on an equal footing as members of his church, 
The oneness of the church in regard to its 
baptized members is a truth which is often 
lost sight of.” 

Insisting upon this underlying organic un- 
ity, which it believes is often lost sight of by 
the baptized themselves, but which, in spite 
of all disorganization, still exists for all be- 
lievers, if only they will claim their share in 
it, The Churchman continues: ‘‘ The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church does not claim to bea 
church in the sense that it is the one church. 
Its members belong to the same great church 
of the baptized to which the Presbyterians 
also belong. But what the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church does claim is that it has never 
given up the principle of orgaaic unity which 
makes division, separation and denomination- 
alism impossible. ... We sincerely wish the 
learned members of the Assembly to under- 
stand that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
admits their oneness, their equality in bap- 
tism, and only desires to share with them and 
their section of the church the organic unity 
which is not the especial possession of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, but is also the 
basis on which Presbyterians may muster 


Continued on page 69. 





Financial. 








In Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Iceland, 
Greenland—in fact 
all over the World 


a) ‘ 
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Cheque bank Cheques 
are used by travelers and remitters. Taken by 
Hotels, Shops, Railroads, Steamships, Banks, and 
Bankers. 

Send for booklet showing why they are better 

than Letters of Credit. Agency of 


THE U. S. CHEQUE BANK, L’d. 


FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager. 
40 and 42 Wall Street, New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1896. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

A BOT SONNE ws 595045 5050045455460 s400 050 Kame $169,914 59 
BROS TIOCAOD. 6c ay Punnneedevedsdarssncce . 1,705,895.91 
United States Stecks (market val 1,418,425.00 
Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks and 

Bonds (market value) ..........cceeeseeeeees 3,946,493.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)........ 855,927.93 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first 

Real Estate..... 
Loans on Stocks, 
Premiums uncol 

Agents 
Interest due and accrued on Ist Jar 



















463,009.13 
426,550 00 
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LIABILITIES. 
ee, een 
Reserve Premium Fund 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims...... 
PAO ATO in inceeeanasnadsthsestansedsdaesaeses 


D. A. HEA LD, Preside nt. 
= = ae RN, ' Vice-Presidents. 
W. L. BIGELOW, ?. gy op 
T Beene, 5 00 arses. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretartes. 
NEW YORK, January 7, 18%. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


In cases of 
Paralysis 
Vertigo 
Dyspepsia 
Insomnia 
Constipation 
Sick and Nervous 

Headaches ' 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant. 


en prescribed by over forty thousand 
ians with wondertul success. Sample 





by il, 25 cents; regular bottle, $1.00, 100 
doses. Concentrated, prompt, powerful. 
Descri pamphlet, full directions, testi- 






monials, etc., sent to any address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futon Street, New York City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottla, 
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Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Oo. 
Mutual Life Building, 
65 CEDAR BTREET, N. Y. 


CAPITAL, -_ = © «@ $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, «© -© e« « «© 2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRA‘'IOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Bee, 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George 8. Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
@. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
@liver Harrimas, Henry W.Smith, 
R Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfullv Fertile 
Red River Valley 

and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of expert- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrift 

farmers, on well improved farms. I give my persona 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
sow earning you only 2,3, or 4 per cent. in Savings Banks 
will here earn you7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 


order. Address 
E. P. CATES, 
2628 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Y U | DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
Western Mortgage 
‘ or Western Land— avoid foreclosure costs—stop a 

| good money after bad—get a good 5@ investment in 
———| State exact! ocation, condition oftitle, and your low #t 


price. Over $2,000,000 in Western securities successfuy 
handled by the present management of this corporaticz. 


BUY THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO 
| Send for our Bond List, 98 Equitable Building, Bostor 





V E OFFER SAFE INVESTMENT SE- 

CURITIES which pay good quarterly divi- 
dends. Correspondence solicited. M.D. BROOKS, 
34 School Street, Boston. 
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Continued from page 68. 


their twelve divisions and, with all other 
denominations and with the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, become united with the church 
of the apostles and prophets, whose chief 
corner stone is Christ,”’ 

To this we may add for comparison and 
contrast two passages from the recent ency- 
clical letter of the pope: ‘‘‘ Wherefore Christ 
instituted in the church a living, authorita- 
tive and lasting magisterium. He willed and 
commended under the gravest penalties that 
its teachings shou'd be received as if they 
were his own. As often, therefore, as it is 
declared on the authority of this teaching 
that this or that is contained in the deposit 
of divine revelation it must be believed by 
every one as true.’ The very nature of divire 
faith makes it impossible that we can reject 
even one point of direct teaching, as this is 
practically rejecting the authority of God 
himself. ... The dispensation of the divine 
mysteries was not granted by God indiscrim- 
inately to all Christians, but to the apostles 
and their successors, and in this way, accord- 
ing to God’s providence, a duly consti:uted 
society was formed out of the divided multi- 
tudes of peoples. As ‘no true and perfect 
humap society can be conceived which is not 
governed by some supreme authority,’ 80 
Christ of necessity gave to his church a su- 
preme authority to which all Christians must 
be obedient. For the preservation of unity 
there must be unity of government jure divino, 
and men may be placed outside the one fold 
by schism as well as by heresy. 

‘The nature of this supreme authority can 
be ascertained from the positive and evident 
will of Christ on the matter. As he willed 
that his kingdom should be visible Christ was 
obliged to designate a vicegerent on earth in 
the person of St. Peter. He also determined 
that the authority given to him for the salva- 
tion of mankind in perpetuity should be in- 
herited by St. Peter’s successors.” 

ABROAD. 

The New Age (London) remarks that John 
sull is “a patient and tolerant person, but he 
does not like the idea of paying large salaries 
to his servants to enable them to keep up 
racing studs and gambling helle.... What 
will future generations think of the moral 
and social condition of England at the close 
of the nineteenth century, when the histori- 
ans will have to record that the heir to the 
throne, the ex-prime minister [Lord Rose- 
berry] and the chairman [Lord Londonderry] 
of the greatest of our educational organiza- 
tions were amongst the chief patrons of our 
annual saturnalia of gambling, drunkenness 
and greed.’”’ The Christian World, also com- 
menting on the Prince of Wales’s recent vic- 
tory at Epsom, where his horse won the 
Derby, says: “ It is impossible to repress or 
disguise the astonishment we feel that one 
who evidently has the welfare of the nation 
at heart should continue, ty his influence and 
example, to encourage a system which makes 
the betting ring more like the mouth of hell 
than any place on earth.”’ 

Rev. Hugh Price Hughes minces no words 
in his Methodist Times leader on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s letter to the pope: ‘‘ If Leo XIII. can 
be moved, as is probable in the case of a man 
of his character and age, by the most cunning 
flattery, Mr. Gladstone’s pathetic and abject 
appeal to him will stay his hand. It is an 
extraordinary spectacle to see a Christian 
Englishman, who has been first minister of 
the crown, imploring the pope of Rome at 
least not to decide against the validity of 
English orders! This is not the temper which 
animated our ancestors at any pericd of our 
national history of which Englishmen have 
reason to be proud, There are many signs, 
however, that the manliness, self-respect and 
mental healtbfulness of the English character 
have experienced some subtle change. The 
portentcus growth of wealth, luxury and self- 
indulgence have apparently eaten into the 
very fiber of the modern Englishman’s soul.” 
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O MANY PEOPLE HAVE PRAISED 
painting done with Pure White Lead 
that we scarcely need to; but the fact 

i remains that Pure White Lead and Pure Lin- 














Pittsburgh. 
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*hiladeiphia, + Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
MORLEY Clavalana of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
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CORNELL Salem, Mass, upon application to those intending to paint 
guwrvory NATIONAL LEAD CO., 

Louisvil'e. 1 Broadway, New York. 
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Printer | ?Cure 


WW saves time 

mM and labor ; 
money too. 
100 letters, 
postal cards 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little (%3 to $10). 


Cavution.— Other ¢hings are being made and called 
Simple xr Printers. The only way to be sure of get 
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ting the genuine is to see that yours is the /awfon 


Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted 
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WHEATLET 


Is Delicate and Delicious. 
TRY IT. 


Sold in 2-Ib. packages by all leading Grocers. 
Or. 


It brings relief with the first dose. 
Soothes irritation, heals the lungs and 
throat, and in a few days effects a perfect 
cure. It has been 30 years in existence, 
and once used is always keptin reach, 


10,000 TESTIMONIALS. 
$5,000 Reward fora single one not genuine. 


KNICKERBOCKER. | PRICES 36 and 75 CTS. A BOTTLE, 


No more round shou Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender combined. 
" Easily adjusted. Worn with 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVRRT'S\NG COLUMN, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement waa 
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“WELL DONE OUTLIVES 
DEATH.” EVEN YOUR 
MEMORY WILL SHINE 
IF YOU USE. ..-. -» 








The Glasgo Lace Thread Co., Glasgo, Conn., offers $1,000 
in premiums for the best work done with Glaseo Pwilled 
Lace Thread. The prizes are divided into 4 classes, giving 
every one an opportunity. 
| $1,000 CASH PREMIUMS 
Extra prizes will also be given to those using the great 
amount of Glasgo Lace Thread. Particulars of competition in 
detail with sample of thread sent free Sample spool of Hm yards, 1 

THE GLASGO LACK THREAD €0., 1, Glasge, Conn. 
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HONORARY DEGREES OONFERRED, 
1896, 


D.D. 


Ames, Rev. C, G., Bostou, Mass., Bates, 
Barnes, Key. 8. G., Lougmeadow, Mass., lowa. 


Beach, Rev. B. N., Miuneapolis, Minn, Western Reserve. 


Bishop, Rey. 8. E., Honolulu, H. 1, Almberst. 


Bliss, Rev. E. MM. New York, N.Y Amherst. 
Brodie, Rev. A. M., Minnesota, Olivet. 
Bross, Rev. Harmon, Lincoln, Neb., — T abor. 
Child, Rev. F. 8., Fairfield, Ct., boggy 


Lion, 
Ghaechit, Peet-5-1 » Andoves, Sate Dartmouth, 
Clark, Prof. Isaac, Washington, D.C., Howard. 
Dewey, Kev. sf }., Mardin, Turke y, Beloit. 
Dickey, Rev. 8. © ., Indianapolis, Ind,, Wabash. 
Edwards, ng 'D.J., Leipsic, Germany, Middlebury. 
Fulton, Rev. W. "Lexington, Ky,., Lafayette. 
Garman, Prof, C. E., Amherst ¢ Joll., | Amherst. 
Gates, Rev. C Hi arpoot Coll., Turkey, Knox. 
Gray, Rev. J. Somerville, Mass., Bates, 
Gumbart, Boston, Mass., Acadia. 















Hale, Kev. J.P, C hie ago, IIL, seloit. 
Hallock, Kev. p N., Editor of Chris- 
Ursinus. 


tian Work, 
Henderson, Rey. ¢ 
Holway, Kev. W 
Hopkins. Re . E., Dubuque, lo., ky 
Horr, Jr., ¢ - * en Foti Mass, Brown, 
Learned, Rev. D. W., Kioto, Japan, Yale. 
Lee, J. C., Pres. elect of St. Lawrence Univ., Tufts. 





0. Senior € haplain U. 





Lockhart, Rev. B. W., Manchester, N. H., Dartmouth. 


Lyons, W. H., Brown. 
Mallory, Re v. R. D. W., Lenox, Mass., Howard. 
MeSwaine, Rey. J. F., Moderator of the 

Federal Pres. Asse mbly of Australia 

and Tasmania, Glasgow. 

Moore, Rev. .. _b., Jacksonville, Ill., Lilinois. 

Ne Ison, Rev. G. F., Ne % York, N. Y., Trinity. 
Sargent, Rev. % 7 M., Louis, Mo., Dartmouth. 
Savage, Kev. M ee Mass., Harvard. 
Sawin, Rey. T. P. Troy, N. Y.. Williams. 
Scudder, Re John, India, Rutgers. 
Selden, Rev . Albany, N. Y., Rutgers. 
Suthe rland, he a: w., V yebster Groves, Mo., Drury. 
Taylor, Rev. KE. M., Roxbury, Mass., Bt on gua 
Tracy, Rev. J. E., India, le eg 
Van Dyke, Kev. Henry, New York, N. Y., Yale. 
Van Pelt, Kev. David, Astoria, N. Y., Rutge rs, 
Vincent, Bishop J. H., Omaha, Neb., Harvard, 
Warren, Rev. W. H., Lansing, Mich., Olivet. 

LL.D. 












Angell, Dr. J. B., Pres. of Univ. of Michigan, Rutgers. 
ale 


Bacon, Theodore, Rochester, N. ¥., 
Bell, A. Graham, Washington, D.C., ; Harvard. 

., Judge N. mS Supreme Court, Yale. 
, New York, N. Y., Amherst. 
. P., Concord, N. ‘i. o Dartmouth. 
Dwight, Rev. H. 0., Constantinople, 

Turkey, Amherst. 
Farlow, Prof. W. G., Harvard College, eaaverd. 
Foster, Hon. J. W., Wasbington, D.C, 
Godding, W. W. , Washington, D.C., 

§ Princeton. 


Griggs, Gov. J. W. Patterson, N.J., ? Rutgers 


Grosscup, Judge, Chicago, DL, Knox. 
Hale, Rev. W. B., Middleboro, ’M: iss., St. John’s. 

§ Western 
Higginson, Col. T. W., Cambridge, Ms., ) Reserve. 
Hill, G. B., Oxford College, Williams. 
Hitchcock, Prof. C. H., Dartmouth College, Amherst. 
Hobart, ex-Sea. G. A., Patterson J., Rutgers, 
Hopkins, W. 8. B., Wore ester, Mass., Williams. 
Julian, Dr. youn. Sheftield, Eng., Howard. 
Lesley, Prof. J. P. ernvania. 
Livermore, i M. A., Melrose, Mass., Tufts. 
Loomis, Hon. Dwight, Hartford, Ct., Yale. 
McCabe, oP Cc. C., New Orleans, _Neb, Wesleyan. 
a a Gen, N. A., Commander-in-chief 

A., 








Brown, Hon, ¢ 
Brownell, W. 
Carpenter, A 


fn 






darvard, 

os feds Hon. J,S.,See’y of Agticulture, Wiiliams. 
Niles, Kt. Rev. W. W., Bishop of New 

Hainpshire, Trinity. 
Parkhurst, Dr. C. H., New York,N.Y Ambherst. 
Pearsons, D. K., Chicago, LIL, Whitman. 
Peck, G. R., Chicago, 1Ll., Union, 
Peckham, Justice KR W.,U.S.Supreme Court, Yale. 
Richardson, J. B., Boston, Mass., Dartmouth. 
Ripton, Dean B. B., Union College, 

Schenectady, N.Y., 

Rogers, Hon. Horatio, Asso. Justice 
kK. I. Supreme Court, Trinity. 
Sanford, Hon. J. E., Taunton, Mass., Amherst. 
Sternberg, Dr. G. M., Surgeon-General, 

U. 8. A., 


Syracuse. 


Brown. 
Stille : Prof. .C J., Pennsylvania. 
.P res. Carleton Colle ge, Illinois. 

.M. “ : Penrsylvania. 
y, Prof. H. A.,U Sakae ed of Vermont, Vermont, 
Vail, H. H., New York, Tes Middlebury. 
Walker, Pres. F. A. jeatieut of Tech- 

nolog y, Boston, Mass., Edinburgh. 
Ware, K., New York, ri. Harvard. 
Webb, N, ithan, U.S. Cire ait Court, Me., Harvard. 
Welch, Prot. WH, Johus Hopkins U niv., Yale. 
White, parees, New York, 3 Beloit. 
White, Prof. J. W., Hary wt Univ. Wesleyan, 
Williams, T oon ‘ott, ’p hiladelphia, Pa. +» Amherst. 


Withrow, Dr. J. L., Chicago, IIL, Knox, 
Ph. D. 

Beckwith, W. P., nn of 

Schools, Adams, Mass., Tufts. 
Churchill, P rof. George, “G: alesburg, Ill., Knox. 
Diven, Dr. C. L. he dee Wh. Chicago Sem, 
Dougherty, Supt. , Peoria, 1, Knox. 
Haynes, Professor, Robert. 
Hoffman, Prof. F. 8., Union College, Ambherst. 


Orne, John, Cambridge, Mass., Albherst. 
M.A. 
Aldrich, T. B., Boston, Mass., Harvard. 


Bartlett, Rey. Franklin, Lowell, Mass., Williams. 
ergesswein, Prof. J., Prin. of Albright 
College Lafayette. 
Bingham, Capt. T. A.. Engineer Corps., U.S. A., Yale, 
Cobb, H. E., Newton, Mass., Dartmouth. 
Collings, Rev. D. R., Fairview, Cal., Gates. 
Dale, Thomas, Williams College, Williams, 
Dunbar, F. B., Lowell, Mass., Amherst. 
Eames, Wilberforce, Harvard. 
Eckels, Comptroller J, H., Washington, D. C., Knox. 
Goodrich, Prof. F. P., Williams College, Williams. 


Hale, Rev. W. B.. Middleboro, Mase... Trinity. 
Haskin, Rev. S. c. , Chicago, UL, Gates. 
Hunt, Hon. W. H., Helen: iy Mont., Yal 


Jackson, J. B., C . 8. Naval Academy, Princeton. 
James, A. C., New York, N. \ & Amherst. 
La ae Oe, New York, N. Y., Yale. 

Lane, A. L., Chicago, IIL, Dartmouth. 
Lee, ¢-%9 i amilton, Ma rtinez. Cal., Williams. 
Lilley, C. T., Lowell, Mas Dartmouth. 
McKay, aie n,€ ambridge ,Mass., Harvard. 
Morton, Prof. A. H., Williams C ollege, Williams. 
Muir, John, California, arvard. 
Osten-Sacken, J. H., Patchogue, L. 1., Lafayette. 
Taylor, Col. C. H., Boston, Mass., Dartmouth. 
Wahl, Prof. G. M., Williams College, Williams. 
Washington, B. T., Pres. of Tuskegee Col., Harvard. 
Webster, W. G., Brown University, Trinity. 
White, Rev. H. J , Wercester, Mass. Bates. 


» W. , Straight U nivorats, Vermont. 
» Harvard, 
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Williams, C, M., Lowell, Mass., 
Wolcott, i. R. , Denver, Col., 


Lit. D. 


Dartmouth. 
fale. 


Brown. 


Fletcher, J. € 
Syracuse. 


Stevens, J. W. ee ” Shanghai, China, 


Strauss, O. L., Brown. 
L.H.D. 
Sheldon, G. W., London, Eng., Princeton. 
B.D. 


Genung, Prof. J. F., Amherst College, Union. 
Pendleton, Rev. J. P. B., Schenectady, N. Y., Union, 
Steinfuhrer, Rev. C. D. F., New York, N. Y., Union. 


D.C. L. 


Bayard, T. F., U. S. Ambassador, _ Oxford. 
Chamberlain, Joseph, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Oxford. 


March, Prof. F. A., Lafayette College, Oxford, 
Moriey, John, M.P., late Chief Secre- 


tary for Ireland, Oxford. 


Ss. D. 


Haynes, Dr. J. H., Aintab, Turkey, Williams. 


— - —_— — 


The ominous fact, vouched for by the Rail- 
way Age, is, that since the panic of 1893-96 be- 
gan, railways in this country with a mileage 
of 44.350 miles and capital of nearly $3,000,- 
000,000 have confessed bankruptcy. Brad- 
street’s reports 7,602 business failures during 
the last six months, with liabilities of $105,- 


535,936. 
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does Tarrant’s 
Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperi- 
ent, and with 
its refreshing 
action upon 
the stomach 


It Cools 
the Blood 


and bowels, 
cures Sick 
Headache 
and Consti- 
pation, 

It also en- 
ables dyspep- 
tics to digest 
and enjoy their 
food. Sold by 
Druggists for 


Prickly Heat | so years. 
DEAF-NESS “vere cry 


Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums—helps 
where medicine fails; stops the pro- 
ress of deafness; concentrates sound 
waves to one pointupon Natural Drum; 
walso takes the place of Natural Drums 
when wholly or partially destroyed ;in- 
visible, comfortable, safe—no wire or 
strings to irritate. For full informa- 
tion write or call for 144-page book on Deafness and 
Testimonials, FREE. WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Offices § 385 Trust Bldg., Loulsville, Ky. 
(| R. 851, 1122 Brondway, New York, 
















The Sun Shines. 


We all know 


/ that. And 

a \ Wy 7 hanes 

7 eed 
sae = om tt 


thing 
on Z; that’s 
ae Spb We as 
LA) ce rtain, 
[= tN viz.. that 
a with Pearline 
you _ the easiest, the 
safest, the quickest, the most 
economical washing and clean- 
ing. Look at the millions of 
women who are using Pearl- 
ine. Look at the hundreds 
of millions of packages that 
have been used. What further 
evidence do you want? It 
Pearline were not just what 
we say it is, don’t you suppose 
that the air would be filled 
with complaints ? 496 
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Grand National Prize of 
{6,600 FRANCS at Paris 


UINA- 
u AROCHE 


Possesses in the highest de- 
gree tl e entire active properties 
of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed 
by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever AND 
Acue, Mataria, Poorness oF 
tHe Broop, Generat Depiity 
and Wastinc Diseases; In 
CREASES THE AppETITE, STRENG- 
THENS THE Nerves and builds 
up the enure system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
26-30 N. William St. 

















Does Your Hair Fall Out? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so,I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select family 
patronage for ten years. Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Miss RACHEL T. WYATT, Centerville, Mass, 





ESTABLISHED 1836. 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 244. 





BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


A Powerful and Permanent Nerve Tonic. 
Dr. M. H. HOUSTON, Physician to Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

(Extract from a communication in the Virginia Medical Monthly.) 
‘* Having had an opportunity of watching very closely the action of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring 
No. 2, in numerous cases which have fallen under my observation, I am prepared to impute to it one quality 
at least to which, it strikes me, sufficient attention has not been heretofore directed. I allude especially 
to its power as a gentle excitant of the Nervous System, and as a powerful and permanent Nerve Tonic. To 
this particular property I am disposed to attribute much of its efficacy in the relief of many chronic dis- 
eases. Other mineral waters, with exhilarating properties, are soarkling in their appearance, and their 
exciting qualities are due to the gases which are disengaged, and which are, consequently, evanescent in 


effect. The Li W is without such impregnation of gases, and its 
effects are BUFFALO THIA ATER much more permanent.” 

This Water is for sale by druggists and grocers generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00 
f.o. b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent free to any address, 


Springs Open for Guests from June 15th to October Ist. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 


(On the Atlantic & Danville Railroad ) 





PRICE REDUCED FROM $25.00 to $10.0C. 


The’ (Yicicioas}) 












TRADE MAP 
Sw oS 


CURE 


WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 


THIS MOST WONDERFUL TREATMENT now within the reach of all. 


The above price is ordered from July 1 to Oct. 1, 1896. 10.00 by Express, $10.25 by Registered Mail, with 


Book of Directious complete 


Do not miss this opportunity. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass., General Agent for New England States- 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





BASSILL—BRADY—In Milton, June 30, by Rev. A. K. 
Teele, D. D., Frederick J. Bassill and Phebe B. Brady, 
both of Boston. 

CONLEY—WHITNEY-—In Elisworth Falls, Me., June 
J6, by Rev. D. L. Yale, Rey. Henry W,. Conley of Red 
Beach, Me., and Minnie Whitney of Ellsworth Falls, 

COOK—STERLING—In Bridgeport, Ct., June 30, by Rev. 
R. E. Carter, assisted by Rev. Frank Russell, D. D., 
Frank Gaylord Cook of Cambridge and Alice Burr 
Sterling, Radcliffe, ’s6. 

FISHER—UPTON—In Bedford, June 4, by Rev. Ed- 
win Smith, Harley Fisher and Sarah Grace Upton, 
both of Bedfoid. 

MORSE—PHILBRICK—In Lexington, June 2, by Rev, 
Edwin Smith, Justice P. Morse of Lexington and 
Addie E. Philbrick ot Bedford. 


Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 











BAKER—In Ren Lomond, Santa Cruz County, €al., 
June 20, by his bicyele running off a narrow bridge, 
throwing bim on the rocks below, Edward Payson 
Baker, ormerly pastor of Third Church, San Frau- 
cisco, 

MORSS—In Moosup, Ct., June 29, at the home of ber 
daughter, Mrs. C. N. Allen, Ellen Maria, wife of Kev. 
George H. Morss of Montville, Ct., aged 66 yrs. 

ORDWAY—In Somerville, July 2, Sarah Ordway, aged 
80 yrs., 10 mos, 

VAN DYKE—In Northampton, July 2, Mrs. Henrietta 
Ashmead, widow of the late Rev. Dr. H. J. Van Dyke 
and mother of Rey. Paul Van Dyke of Northampton 
and Rey. Henry Van Dyke of New York. 


WOODIN—In Amenia, N. Y., Simeon F. Woodin, mis- 
sionary of the American Board at Foochow, China, 
since 1859, aged 63 yrs. 


REV. C. E. MILLIKEN, 


Mr. Milliken was born in Fitzwilliam, N. H., sixty-six 
years ago. In youth he learned the cabinetmaker’s 
trade and worked in Keene. Here he was called first 
to the tife of a Christian disciple and then to the work 
of the ministry. He fitted tor college and graduated 
from Dartmouth and from Andover. In 1560 he was or- 
dained and instalied as pastor of the Congregational 
chureh in Littleton, N. H., where he remained, trusted 
and beloved, for nearly twenty years. Ip 1879 he re- 
moved to» Maynard, Mass., and continued until the sum- 
ner of 1882 when be resigned his pastorate and went 
abroad for an extended tour. He traveled over Great 

sritain and the Continent, we.t to Egypt and then spent 

several months in Palestine. Returnlog to America, he 
was called to the church in Penacook, N. H., in Iss84,and 
ministered until the spring of 189], when the church in 
Swanzey, N. H., invited him to become its pastor, and 
here he wrought until he heard the voice saying “ Come 
up hither.” The summons came to him Sunday moin- 
ing, June 14, while he wasintbe pulpit. He was assisted 
to his house and tarried until the following Tuesday, 
when he followed the voice that called him home. 

Phe churches which he served and all his brethren in 
the ministry would say, 

Servant of God, well dore! 

Rest from thy loved employ; 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master's joy. 
For he was a good man, full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost. He submitted meekly to the discipline of life, 
and it drew him nearer to God je was sound in doc- 
trive but fonder of letters than of theology, and loved 
the things of the Spirit most of all. One only needed 
to talk with him and hear him pray to discover how 
strong his faith, how clear his vision, how bright his 
hope and how close bis walk with God were. Never 
aspiring to the display of scholarship in his sermons, 
he never allowed himself to be careless but did his work 
conscientiously and addressed himself tothe reali needs 
of his congregation, He administered the affairs of bis 
churehes with discretion, and they were frequently 
blessed with revivals. He delighted also in Christian 
fellowship and was a regular attendant of ministerial 
association meetings, county conferences, Sunday 
school conventions and Bible meetings, and he fre- 
quently went up tothe annual gatherings of his denomi- 
nation and to the conventions of the Young Men’s 
( hristian Association and of the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor that he might listen to the dis- 
cussion of the wider concerns of the kingdom. And 
he believed that the advantages of such assemblies 
were gathered by those who were present at the hour 
appointed for the opening of the first session and re- 
a ed to receive the benediction which closed the last 
session. 

Mr. Milliken was thrice married and as many times 
called to part with his beloved, who preceded him to 
the world beyond. The death of an only daughter, who 
died in early womanhood, added to bis sorrows. Two 
sons remain, and he had the great joy of seeing one of 
these, Charles D., set apart to the work of the ministry 
and installed as pastor of the Congregational church in 
Canaan, Ct, where he still labors. The younger son, 
Edward, is yet in his teens. C. EB. 








HARRIETT SAMPSON DAY 

Died at Auburndale, July 2, in her eighty sixth year. 
She was the widow of the late Sherebiah B. Day of 
West Springfield. Two daughters survive her, dirs. 
Addison P. Foster of Roxbury and Mrs. Joseph 8. Hunt 
of Auburndale, Mrs. Day was descended from the Pil- 
grim Fathers—Abraham Sampson, Miles Standish, 
George Soule, William Molives and John Alden being 
among her arcestors in the original Plymouth Colony. 
She inherited many of the characteristics of these 
Sturdy nation builders. She had strong religious con- 
Victions and a well ordered and positive conscience. 
She was remarkable for her interest in political affairs. 
i p to the very last she read her daily paper and two 
religious weekly papers regularly. She understood far 
more of national matters than many aun intelligent 
voter, She studied the great questions of the day, had 
definite opinions upon them and was able to give her 
reasons. She lived a happy and consistent Christian 
life and, although for some years closely connned to 
her house, took a warm interest in the church at Au- 
burndale of whieh she was a member, She was a con- 
stant Bible student, for many years invariably reading 
through the Bible every year. 





For Mind Tiredness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate.8 
Dr. S. W. OLEY, Danbury, Ct., says: ‘I have used 
it in mind tiredness from overwork, dyspepsia and 
hervous conditions, and found it always very bene- 
ficial.” 








The Congregationalist 


YOUNG mothers should early learn the necessity 
of keeping on hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well 
as for general cooking. It has stood the test for 
30 years and its value is recognized. 





PuriFy your blood with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which will give you an appetite, tone your stomach 
and strengthen your nerves. 





Ponp’s EXTRACT, the household remedy for pain. 
Beware of imitations weak and sour. 








CHINESE GRASS.—An interesting novelty in con- 
nection with the display of art stained willow furni- 
ture at the Paine warerooms, on Canal Street, isa 
collection of Chinese grass furniture. This, as its 
name implies, is made of woven grass, and is as 
tough as rattan furniture, and will last through a 
dozen years of severe usage. It is very inexpensive, 
and even more luxurious than ordinary willow 
furniture. It comes in charming colors. 








5) Jw) HARTSHORN'S sierours 


NOTICE 


Ow 
LABEL 
AND GET 
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ED 


-Sparkling with life— 
rich with delicious flavor, 
HIRES 
first as nature’s purest and 


drink. 


Rootbeer stands 


most refreshing 
Best ov any test. 


Made or The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 





A Joc. package makes 5 gallons. Bold everywhere. 
——— 7 








HE GAUGHT AT A STRAW, 


- And Found a Bulwark of 
Strength and Safety. 

C. B. Downs, of the freight depart- 
ment of the Boston & Maine Railroad 
at Portsmouth, knows what it is to 
suffer from hunger with food within 
reach, which he could eat, but not 
digest. He lives at 39 Daniel Street, 
and tells his experience in the follow- 
ing words: — 

When I was 14 years old I began to 
be troubled with indigestion, which 


as I grew up became worse instead of | 


better, until I found it hard to keep 
any food onmy stomach, Everything 
I ate caused me pain and distress, but 
I did not look like a dyspeptic and so 
did not get much sympathy. 

I tried as many as a dozen different 
things, but they all failed to cure me, 
and like a drowning man I was ready 
to catch at any straw offering the 
least hope of rescue. Then I tried 
Puritana and was not only rebieved by 
it from the pain, but in a short time 
completely cured of my indigestion, 
I could eat sausages without their 
hurting me, and I found that Puri- 
tana had given me a new stomach 
that would digest any food, I believe 
that I was the first person in 








{but not the last, as I know 
that since then many people have 
taken it, with wonderful results, 

James H. Crowley, of Concord, N. H., 
is not only an athlete but one of the 
fastest amateur runners in the State. 
What he says below shows how a 
man’s strength will go if the stomach 
is not right. 

I had dyspepsia for years. Some- 
times I could hardly stand up, and I 

aAvoud not eat anything without 


©’ T0 HEALTH 


8 pain and agony. Of course I 
tried to get relief, but met 
with failure after failure until there 
seemed to be no hope left. At last I 
was persuaded to give Puritana a trial. 
The result was marvelous, It not 
only relieved me, but it made me 
perfectly well. Instead of being 
doubled up with pain, Puritana has 
given me a stomach like an ostrich, 
that will digest almost anything. 
There is nothing too strong for me to 
say in favor of Puritana, 
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Puritaua Compour 


Puritan 


Trade Mark, 





It cures from head to foot. 


of all sickness and all 

O disorders of the Blood, 

| Liver, Kidneys, Lungs, 
Nerves, Heart, brain, 

O and Skin is caused by 


Wrong 
Stomach 


Puritana makes the 

Heart Right, 
Lungs Right, 
Liver Right, 
Blood Right, 
Kidneys Right, 
Nerves Right, 
Health Right. 


Because it makes 


Right 
Stomach 


It brings to any man, woman, or 
child, strength, comfort, happiness, and 


new life. 






Get of your drugg ue line 
covery (the pri ‘ 
bottle of Pt 4 e 
bottle o H 1 

ll bless the The 
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N Making Cake 


and Bread the best results, the 


finest flavored, sweetest, light- 
est, and most wholesome 
foods, are obtained 

by the use of 

the Royal 

Baking 

Powder. A 

pure grape cream 

of tartar powder. Unlike 
other baking powders, Royal 


contains no alum, lime or ammonia, 


and leaves no acid or alkali in the food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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The Cyclist’s Necessity. 


PONDS 


USED INTERNALLY 
AND EXTERNALLY. 


GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 
WRAPPERS, SEE 
OUR NAME, POND’S EX- 
TRACT CO., NEW YORK, 


76 FIFTH AVENUE. 


WILL CURE CUTS, BURNS, 
BRUISES, WOUNDS, SPRAINS, 
SUNBURN, CHAFINGS, IN- 
SECT BITES, ALL PAIN, AND 
INFLAMMATIONS. .... . 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT | Don’t Wear a Corset 
when you ride, play tennis, or attend gymnasium. Bes sure 
FOR PILES. to wear style No. 296 FERRIS Bievcle Corset Waist; 
phys ‘ician will recommend it. Permits full expansion of 
the lungs. Beautiful shape, stiff bust, grac ag comfortable 
2 —elastic sides—: supports skirts and stocking 
thy * . ~ Ask for style No. 296 at your mercbant’s, or send $1.00 
Sent!by mail on receipt of 50 cents. and get them by mail from the makers. 
FERRIS BROS., 341 Broadway, New York. 




















